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omplon deal 


AM 
that I got the encyclopedia 
habit early in life. Oddly 


enough, the little two-volume set I 


increasingly grateful 


used as a child was the first encyclo- 
pedia published by Frank Compton. 

In comparison with the present encyclo- 
pedia which bears Mr, Compton's name, 
that little two-volume encyclopedia was 
pretty drab, but I thought it was wonder- 
ful. Mother and Father read aloud a lot, 
and our dinner table discussions often cen- 
tered about what was going on in the world. 
Much of it was over my head, but I made 
mental notes of places and persons men- 
tioned and later looked them up. 

Recently I acquired my first television 
set and am frequently asked the inevitable 
question: “Do you read as much as you did 
B(efore) T(elevision) 2?’ To be honest, I 
but I read differently, and I find my- 
self using Compton's almost continuously. 


don't 


Remember that fine two-hour perform- 
ance of “Richard II” with Maurice Evans 
a few weeks ago? Before it began, I read 
our article on Richard II; during the com- 
mercial I skimmed Henry I. Later a friend 
wanted to know how old Maurice Evans 
was, and the Fact-Index told us quickly. 
Before we were through, we had read parts 


of the Shakespeare article and some bits 





from the play “Richard II” (not 
in Compton's, of course). Not a 
bad reading record for Sunday! 

The other night a fine program 
on Robert and Clara Schumann 

aroused interest in those two great 
lovers and musicians, and a live show about 
Tom Paine led me to read, for the first 
time, our sketch of Paine. 

Now I am not going to claim that Jack 
Benny or Fred Allen lead into Compton's 
or other books. They are sheer fun. But 
there are so many possibilities in a home 
for tying television and reading together 
that I haven't much sympathy with the wail 
that television necessarily spells the end of 
reading. 

As I was writing this story, a letter ar- 
rived from a friend who is just getting set- 
tled in a new home. She writes: “I had my 
wits about me to this extent at least. | 
knew in which box I had put Compton’s, 
and that was one of the first things to be 
unpacked and put on shelves right next to 
our dining-room table. We decided it could 
not go into the den or playroom but had 
to be in a part of the house common to all 
the family, young and old. Half of the time 
it is in the kitchen where we all have many 
important discussions while I am getting 


the meals.” 
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LIBRARY furniture should inspire! 


Worn-out or mediocre designs tend to create a barrier 
to most people. New Life library furniture 
-has the touch of freshness and perpetual youth 
that is so important in a library. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 
1716 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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new 
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NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974’ x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 






Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in square.” 








Write 






Ce come infor- THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
ee READER DIVISION 


BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 
Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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Letters from 


Our Readers aoe 






Contents 

Among the enlivening “Letters to the Editor,” 
two that I echo in particular are on the contents 
of the Bulletin. The Williamson letter in October 
and the Wright letter in December both point out 
with justice that there is “a sufficient field in the 
news and reports of the Association to make a good 
publication.” Too, the editorial for December 
bears this out when it says, “Many librarians visit- 
ing ALA Headquarters for the first time are mildly 
astonished by the size and complexity of ALA op- 
erations.” 

In the nearly forty years that I have followed the 
Bulletin, I have found it interesting primarily for 
the light it can shed on the current activities of 
our profe sssional organization. To do justice to the 
program and directing personalities of the divisions, 
groups and committees of ALA would take many 
more pages than the Bulletin now provides. New- 
comers to the Association might find much more of 
direct personal interest in the Association if it were 
adequately interpreted there. Those more fa- 
miliar with the activities are still interested because 
of that familiarity. Can we afford space for general 
articles when so much remains to be done to foster 
understanding of all that can be involved in ALA 
membership? 

In spite of this comment, congratulations on 
what has been done with the Bulletin! 

Marian C. MANLEY, business librarian 
Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


February Issue 


Please send me two extra copies of the February 
issue. I certainly want to give my superinte ndent 
a copy as it is so wonderful. 

Miss GENE KuUBAL 
Crown Point, Ind. 


Capitalizing Titles 

Amen to Floyd Rinker’s letter relative to capital- 
izing all important words in book titles. One of 
the most annoying things I had to learn in li- 
brary school was not to capitalize all important 
words in book titles on catalog cards. I wish that 
I had a penny for every card I have had to retype 
because I had followed that excellent rule—’ ‘Capi- 
talize the first and all other important words in 
book titles.” 

Sir Winston S. Churchill has reminded his read- 
ers in A Roving Commission: The Story of My 
Early Life that “the essential structure of the ordi- 
nary British sentence . . . is a noble thing.” I 
believe that the rule just noted is likewise “a noble 
thing.” 

Joun Davin MarsHa tt, reference librarian 
Clemson (S.C.) College Library 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE SAMPLE 


paste 


It’s 
CONCENTRATED 
spreads smoothly; 
won't harden 


It's 

FLEXIBLE 
won't crack, 
check, or peel 


It's 
MISCIBLE 
no lumps when 


It’s 

STRONG 
stronger than 
other pastes even 
when diluted 


It's 
LASTING 
never sours 
or spoils 


it’s 
ECONOMICAL 


you need less 
for the job 





Look first in the Demco Catalog for the latest 
in library tools and techniques. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. 


New Haven 2, Conn. 
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A PLACE 
FOR YOUR BOOKS 
AND YOUR 
BOOKS IN PLACE! 


FOR SCHOOLS... FOR LIBRARIES 


| 
UU my 
Size: 20° x 8 x 8 


a) fF yY a 


Price $3.75 


USE JIFFY RACK 


AT DESK—SPOT DISPLAYS 
FOR EXTRA SHELF SPACE 


@ Put a Jiffy Rack right on your desk... 
and have those necessary books and 
pamphlets at hand for ready reference. 
Saves time, effort. 


@ Use Jiffy Racks at strategic points around 
your library . . . for spot displays . . . for 
extra shelf space. 


@ Use Jiffy Racks at home .. . for current 
material. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
Library Service Division 


Please ship the following at once prepaid: 


_.... JIFFY BOOK RACKS—Natural-finish 
wood @ $3.75 


. JIFFY BOOK RACKS—Satin walnut 
finish @ $3.75 


Ship to: 
Name (library, school) 


Address ..... Bie Lon dk eRamreieien athe Mie ieee 
DS ic cncansawes cannes wad sok w00% 


Da bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


6S EAST ALPINE STREET + NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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Big City Complex? 

I have read the ALA Adult Education Project 
awards with baflled bewilderment. It is the same 
old story! Those who have the means to finance 
their own experiments get more money and those 
who struggle with inadequate funds and where ex- 
periments are needed in order to demonstrate new 
developments in library services can not get to 
first base. 

“Quick results” were the deciding factor. What 
does that prove? Certainly anything can be proved 
in Boston, Detroit or Cleveland. They have the 
personnel, the experience, the time, the reputation. 
But may I ask why should more money be poured 
into the coffers of Boston, Detroit and Cleveland? 
What kind of curious twisted judgment persuades 
the judges to ignore the hundreds of small strug- 
gling libraries who are never heard, because “quick 
results” are not expected to result. Is this the kind 
of professional philosophy that will extend the 
quantity and quality of our underprivileged areas? 
I have said before and I repeat: Our library profes- 
sion suffers from big city complex and before we 
have a more democratic and equitable representa- 
tion in ALA, on Boards, on Awards Committees, 
that unknown quantity the small public library will 
have no fair representation. Is it any wonder that 
librarians of small libraries become weary, cynical 
and indifferent? 

Lee H. Grecory, county librarian 
Presque Isle County Library 
Rogers City, Mich. 


(1) No applications were received from libraries 
serving less than 10,000 population. (2) Three 
awards were made in each population group begin- 
ning with the 10,000-35,000 group. (3) Three 
awards went to county and regional and two to 
state library agencies.—Ev. 


Plan now to attend the Twin Cities 
Conference, June 20-26 


LIBRARIANS!! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING’S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 
tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES. 


If you are not already on our mailing list, 
send for your copy today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 





First published in 1829 


Here are some of the big features you’ll find in the 1954 printing 


* 698-page alphabetical and 
topical index 

* 10,000 illustrations (many in 
full color) 

* 58,443 authoritative articles 


* 2,488 new illustrations added 
since 1951 


The 1954 Encyclopedia Americana contains new 
articles in the fields of Science, the Social Studies, 
Business and Industry, Language and Literature, 
The Arts, Religion, and Education. Discover the 
many ways this fine encyclopedia can be of service 
to you! Mail the coupon today! 


Attractive Trade-In Allowances to Schools and Libraries 


* literary allusions and 


personalities 


* hundreds of maps and charts 


in color 


* great literature in digest form 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
2 West 45 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of the 36-page illustrated book- 
let describing The Encyclopedia AMERICANA. 


Name. 

Address 

ee 
Title (if any) 
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YOUR BUSINESS IS CIRCULATION 


Why do publishers spend so much time and money 
creating colorful, attractive jackets for their books ? Why 
do manufacturers do the same in packaging their products? 

The basic reason, of course, is to sell more by the 
practical use of outstanding artistry and color blending. 

Books are your library’s merchandise and they, too, 
are kept on shelves. If those shelves are drab and uninter- 
esting, sales will fall off. If they are sparkling with color, 
they will attract “buyers.”” And after all, success as a 
librarian is largely measured by the number of books put 
into circulation. 

Books pre-bound or re-bound with genuine Picture 
Covers* are actually “packaged” to sell your readers. If 
you've already used Picture Covers*, you know that they 
get more circulation, and can withstand it — because 
they’re durable. The plastic inks which are screened (not 
printed) will not wear off. 

On your next binding order, be sure to specify 
genuine Picture Covers*. They cost no more — are 
available from good binders everywhere for practically 
all new and active juvenile titles. 

Send today for a sample Picture Cover* — no 
obligation. 


icture Gover ain 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. * 








DINGS, INC. 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN 


Bulletin 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


April, 1954 


VOLUME 48, NUMBER 4 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JUNE 20-26, 1954 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Contents 





COVER 


Future leaders of Adult Education 
groups discuss selection of reading 
materials for an American Heritage 
Program in Birmingham, Alabama. 
The increase in leadership training 
courses available is a sure indica- 
tion of the wide acceptance of the 
Adult Education movement. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Current Library Literature" in the "Li- 
brary Journal," "Education Index," and 
“Library Literature." 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 
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Dear Friend: 


Are you a forgetter? 
It pays to forget. 
Do you organize your forgetting or your remembering? 
“Forget this” ‘*Remember this”’ 


I’ve often wondered whether successful persons forget more or remember more. 

Or do they just organize their forgetting and remembering better? I believe it’s a matter of 
organization. Each of us has to learn untold numbers of things and remember many of 
them, but we also forget most of them. 

Now the question is, which to remember and which to forget. You need a system in 
order to keep your mind open to learn and remember the new things. If you know of a 
place where someone is putting down all those little things you need from time to time, 
you can clear out of your remembering section a lot of unnecessary items and open it 
up for the new. 

Your date and appointment book is your personal organized-forgetting, as is your 
list of addresses, telephone numbers and birthdates. Yet these are important items 
for you and you know where to look when you need them. In the meantime you read, you 
listen, you see, you think and your mind is free to sort out those things to remember 
and forget. 

How do you decide? You skip over most of the meaningless words and pick up the 
choice new ideas. You get bored with the longwinded guy who rambles on and never 
gets to the point but may remember an idea he gave you. We actually see so little of what 
we look at and then only that for which we are looking. And thinking—well that’s hard 
work—but if the mind is free from the odds and ends it can do a better job. 

If the ideas and facts that are important to the problem at hand can be brought out 
for use and if you know where the other facts and ideas are put down for your use as 
needed, you can certainly come closer to a good solution to your problem. 

So what is the point of all this? We at Britannica Junior believe these things to be 
true and are trying to provide young people with a method of organizing their 
forgetting-remembering system. We have organized a goodly portion of the knowledge 
of the world needed by children into one set. We have done an organized job of forgetting 
for the children by not even including the myriad of things that no longer have any 
bearing on today or tomorrow. 

In fact we have recently added to our staff, Don A. Walter, as managing editor 
of Britannica Junior. Dr. Walter has spent the last twenty-five years working in education 
trying to sort out that part of the old that was unnecessary and adding from the new 
that which has meaning to young minds. 

So we do forgetting-remembering, organized on a big scale; big as history itself 
down through the ages; big as the world today with all its complexities. That’s our business, 
and I believe you'll find it good business for you too. 


Sincerely, 


(CC 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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The editorial notebook currently resembles the family attic. It’s 
difficult to account for the quantity of items stored away, and even 
more difficult to remember why some of them were stored in the 


first place. 


So, it must be culled. Getting under way, however, is like that 
sortie on the attic: you gingerly uncover a file of old letters and, 
after the first shock of recognition, cover them u 
On to almanacs, br 


can be done about that. 
living room screen you suffered without last 
summer—what’s it doing in the attic? Then 
there’s that orange juice squeezer, sure to be 
an enigma to the current generation bred on 
frozen foods. Next a coffee pot, which, upon 
prolonged and thoughtful examination, seems 
to be perfectly serviceable. Why isn’t it in the 
kitchen? 

So with the notebook. We pick over items— 
at one time bright as swords—and soon get lost 
trying to bring them back to their former lustre. 
There’s a query on libraries in submarines and 
a quotation from an old issue of Connecticut 
Libraries: “A submarine usually carries one hun- 
dred and fifty titles of popular interest and some 
fifty technical volumes always retained aboard.” 
It had simply never occurred to us that there 
were libraries on undersea craft. Yet what 
better place to put an expansive banquet for 
the mind than in the limited quarters of a metal 
leviathan. 

We find an item on small publishing houses 
owned by librarians. Two are The Scarecrow 
Press and The Shoestring Press, the former 
owned by Ralph Shaw, director of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, and the 
latter by John Ottemiller, associate librarian, 
Yale University Library, Mrs. John Ottemiller, 
and Robert Metzdorf, also of the Yale Library. 
These two houses of colorful name generally 
publish valuable material in limited fields. Our 
notebook asks if there are other librarian-pub- 
lishers and concludes with the facetious thought 
that here’s one way for librarians to get exactly 
the kind of books they need. 


The entries draw our eyes on and on. We 
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read a note on housekeeping from a small, 
impoverished library: “We cannot help being 
poor but we can be clean. We may be too 
poor to paint, but we are not too proud to 
whitewash.” This entry concludes simply with 
an exclamation point and the words “Library 
Services Bill.” 

We stumble on a sentence apparently con- 
veying a thought about book lists. “Making a 
list of ‘best books’ is a rather popular pastime. 
This exercise rivals chess in the variety of at- 
tacks possible. Can anything be done about 
it?” We puzzle over this for some time only 
to conclude reluctantly that the sentence is ours 
and that we must have had something in mind 
when it was written, though heaven knows 
what. 

Another item lists several quotations having 
to do with Intellectual Freedom. One of them 
comes, most appropriately, from a book pub- 
lisher’s catalog: “So long as our own books are 
not burned, so long as no one dictates to us 
what we can and cannot read, write, and pub- 
lish, we are free men living in a world which 
contains more of hope than of fear. Perhaps, 
indeed, we never had it so good.” (Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., Fall, 1953.) 

Housecleaning a notebook sadly reminds us 
of human slavery to the rigid round of the 
clock. Dozens of items must fall under its 
guillotine and even the brightest of them may 
never shine abroad. Yet we find one which 
gives a spark of hope to all the others: “Some- 
time, perhaps in April 1954,” the note reads, 
“let’s talk about Adult Education.” 
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Your books won’t have to take the shocks 
and jolts absorbed by “Knights of Olde.” 
But, at times, they'll find the goin’ pretty 
rough. For books do get splashed with moth- 
er’s coffee; smeared with father’s tobacco 
ashes; rumpled by teen-agers’ care- 
less rompings. 


But books bound in HOLLISTON ROXITE LIBRARY BUCK- 
RAM are truly armed for battle. For this fabric sheds dirt; repels 
liquids; is tougher than most enemies it may meet. 

And HOLLISTON BUCKRAM comes 
through every joust with flying colors. Bright colors that don’t turn 
drab and flat. Sharp hues that retain their freshness and newness 
for the life of the book. 

So please specify HOLLISTON BUCKRAM 
when your next group of books needs to be fitted for new suits of 
armour. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. TO THE BINDER . . . 


Holliston Buckram takes 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS stamping or printing eas- 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage. 
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College library, medical research 
library, public library—and each 
with twice the standard book-shelf 
space, thanks to ingenious Compo 
Stacks by Hamilton. For Compo 
shelves slide out — an exciting new 
idea in book arrangement, to permit 
maximum utilization of all available 
space. 
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me = ihe We'll gladly send more information 
RE i; Whe on Compo Stacks—on Hamilton’s 
paren entire modern steel book-stack line 
—if you’ll write us now. 


Library Equipment Division 


Hamilton. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 






President Ludington's Midwinter 1954 Report to Council included the following 
statement from the Special Committee on the Appointment of a Librarian of Congress 
which will be of interest to all members of ALA. 


REPORT ON SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


As soon as it was known that Dr. Luther Evans was resigning his post as Librar- 
ian of Congress to become Director General of UNESCO, President Robert B. 

Downs appointed a special A.L.A. committee to offer its services to the Presi- 
dent in selecting the next Librarian of Congress. The committee included the 


following: 


Keyes D. Metcalf, Director Ralph Ulveling, Director 

Harvard University Libraries Detroit Public Library 

A.L.A. President, 1942-43 A.L.A. President, 1945-46 

Ralph Munn, Director Louis R. Wilson, Director Emeritus 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh Graduate Library School, U. of Chicago 
A.L.A. President, 1939-40 A.L.A. President, 1935-36 

Paul North Rice, Librarian Flora B. Ludington, Librarian 
Wesleyan University Library Mount Holyoke College Library 

A.L.A. President, 1947-48 A.L.4. President, 1953-54 


The committee met in Los Angeles in June 1953 and sent a letter to President 
Eisenhower requesting an opportunity to confer with him on the essential: qual- 
ifications for this important position. This letter was acknowledged by 
Charles F. Willis, Jr., Special Assistant at the White House, who expressed 
interest in the views and suggestions of the group, and asked us to get in 
touch with hin. 


The following members of the Committee: Keyes D. Metcalf, Ralph Mum, and 
Paul N. Rice and I, met in Washington in mid-July. We went to the White 
House on July 15th, talked with Mr. Willis and left with him a statement of 
qualifications, (published in the A.L.A. Bulletin for September 1953), and 
the names of six librarians who, in our opinion, were well qualified for the 
position. While in Washington, calls were made on the senate and house mem 
bers of the Joint Committee on the Library. A week later we were consulted 
by telephone regarding two persons who, in our opinion, did not meet the 
professional qualifications. 


Realizing that Congress was about to reconvene and with continued concern 
regarding the pending nomination of the Librarian of Congress, the committee 
met again in New York on January 2nd to discuss ways and means to help bring 
about the appointment of a qualified librarian. 


Mr. Metcalf and I met in Washington on Jamary 4th with representatives of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the American 
Council on Education, the Social Science Research Council, the American 
Council of Learned Societies. This group reviewed our statement of qualifi- 
cations and drafted its own statement which reinforces and amplifies the 
American Library Association statement. This statement and additional names 
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of persons, all with experience in library administration, were presented to 
the Honorable Sherman Adams, Assistant to the President, in the afternoon. 


In accordance with the pledge made to the White House in July, the American 
Library Association committee has not revealed the names of the librarians 
who have been suggested. They represent a variety of experience in public, 
university, state and national library administration. In making its sug- 
gestions the special A.L.A. committee has paid attention to professional 
ability, experience in library administration, and qualities of statesman- 
ship and leadership. Since the law requires that appointments in the 
Library of Congress be made solely with reference to...fitness, we have 
assumed that the appointment of the Librarian would be on the same basis. 


The Committee is keeping in close touch with the situation. In case action 
seems desirable we have made plans to get in touch with one librarian in 
each state, asking him to telegraph his senators and to get others to do 
likewise. 


We have reason to hope that the President will nominate an outstanding 
librarian to direct our National Library. 


February 4, 1954 Flore B. Ludington 


NOTE: If a well-qualified practicing librarian has been appointed by the time 
this reaches you, or later, the Committee hopes you will express your approval 
to your Senators and Representatives. 


WNYC, New York's municipal broadcasting station, presented its 2nd Annual Book 
Festival, March 21 to March 27, with almost 100 special programs devoted to 
books. The 1953 Book Festival was so enthusiastically received that WNYC has 
decided to make the festival an annual event. Of particular interest to librar- 
ians outside the New York City area is the fact that radio stations all over the 
country that are members of the National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
can obtain tape recordings of the Book Festival programs for rebroadcast locally. 
If you are interested, write WNYC or Miss Margaret W. Dudley, American Book 
Publishers Council, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The Fund for Adult Education has announced the names of the recipients of Study 
Awards, Scholarships and Fellowships made on the recommendation of its National 
Committee on Study Grants. These awards are for study and field practice for 
periods up to one year beginning after March 1. The following librarians received 
awards: Herbert Goldhor, Mrs. Helen F. Hirson, Margaret Johnson, Mrs. Annie Lou 
McPheeters, Margaret Monroe, Mrs. Inkeri Rank, C. Walter Stone, Laurence Tomlinson, 
Mrs. Ruth Vine Tyler, Irving A. Verschoor, Ellen L. Walsh, Mrs. Nell B. Wright. 


Five librarians received awards in December (See ALA Bulletin, January 1954, 
p- 13). These awards are for the purpose of improving the effectiveness of 


volunteers and professionals concerned with the liberal education'of adults. 
If the program of awards becomes available for another year announcement will 


be made in the Bulletin. 
Donk KE Uige 


David H. Clift 
March 12, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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Bulletin | Adult Education 
Issue 


Preface 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the executive board of the American Library Association appointed a Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult Education. If a great many members had not been concerned 
about the subject, such a commission should not have been appointed. That concern has been 
continuous and has resulted in changes in the concept of the library’s role in the community. 

This issue of the ALA Bulletin, then, might be expected to outline the history of the adult 
education movement in libraries, and to highlight some of the accomplishments in the field during 
the past thirty years. This it does. Adult education from the library point of view, however, 
does not lend itself to neat packaging. It defies definition. It creates honest difference of opinion. 
It breaks across institutional and organizational lines. It resists evaluation, and presents diffi- 
culties for research. Therefore, this issue looks to the future as well as to the past and deals 
with immediate problems for which there are no easy solutions. 

During the past five years foundation grants have enabled the American Library Association 
to experiment with various types of programs in the field. The success of these experiments has 
already extended adult education in the demonstration areas, has provided a fund of information 
on the subject, and has proved that the size of the library is not necessarily a factor in the 
development of meaningful adult education activities. 

Using the Survey of Adult Education in Public Libraries as a guide, the Adult Education 
Board has been defining problem areas of greatest urgency in order to develop a long range 
plan for further experiments. After a preliminary scrutiny the following areas were listed: 
1) the training of adequate personnel, 2) the extension of the use of audio-visual materials, 3) the 
evaluation of programs, methods, and results, 4) the publication of suitable materials and 5) the 
analysis of community needs and resources. Many boards, committees, and other units of ALA 
are deeply interested in the needs in these areas, and are ready to work closly with the Adult 

Education Board to meet them. 

At this point in the history of libraries adult education has become the concern and respon- 
sibility of all. This issue of the ALA Bulletin provides the membership with an overview of 
developments so far and with the persistent questions for which all librarians and trustees must 
seek the answers. Distinguished and busy people have contributed to the issue out of the intensity 
of their belief in the need for further de velopment of the adult education function of the 
American library. Their contributions mark an anniversary, and introduce a new era. 


RutH WARNCKE, Chairman 
Adult Education Board, 1954 
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The Elusive Thing Called Adult Education 


Harry A. OVERSTREET 


EDUCATION is so basic to our American enter- 
prise that it is now a major institution. How 
important it has become is symbolized by the 
fact that in most of our communities—particu- 
larly in the smaller ones—the school house 
stands preeminent. We look with admiration at 
the clean-cut, impressive modernity of what 
used to be the humblest, littlest, shabbiest 
structure in the landscape. 

But the American school house, by and large, 
is for juveniles. Is this, too, a symbol, though 
in reverse—a symbol, namely, that in our cul- 
ture we assume that education is for the young; 
that the adult can skate along on what he has? 

Yet as we drive into one or another com- 
munity, what do we see? A church spire—two, 
three, a half dozen. Presumably adult minds 
do some kind of thinking there. In some cases, 
the thinking may be purely “rote” (as it still is 
in some classrooms): the repeating of formulas; 
the mass intonation of accepted truths. But in 
others, the thinking may be pretty deep-reach- 
ing—about principles of life and ways of han- 
dling perplexing problems. So there they are, 
the spires, indicating “adult minds at work.” 


author and lecturer, has been 
actively engaged in adult 


education for more than 
twenty-five years. Until his 
retirement in 1939, Mr. 


Overstreet was head, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, College of the City 
of New York. Since then he 
has lectured widely through- 
out the country. His recent 
books include The Mature 
Mind, The Great Enterprise, 





HARRY A. and the most recent one, 
OVERSTREET written jointly with his wife, 
Bonaro Overstreet, called 
The Mind Alive. 
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At the outskirts of the town, a sign: “Rotary 
meets on Wednesdays; Kiwanis on Fridays,” 
etc. In the lobby of the hotel: “League of 
Women Voters at 2 p.m.; A.A.U.W. at 8 p.m.” 
On the bulletin board of the local high school: 
“Evening Classes for Adults.” In a building of 
its own, a public library, with adults going in 
and out, carrying books. 

Education for children and adolescents is 
easy to spot on the American landscape. Adult 
education is harder to locate. And for a very 
good reason. Because adults have to negotiate 
life in a changing world, adult education has to 
remain the most flexible and uninstitutionalized 
of all our educational ventures. 

Children, for the most part, have the primary 
need to be educated into the certainties of 
custom and information: “Fold your napkin;” 
“c-a-t spells cat;” “two plus two equals four.” 
Adults, on the other hand, grown out of their 
childhood paradise, must tussle with the un- 
certainties. This is why the education of adults 
cannot easily be boxed into a school curricu- 
lum. Inevitably it moves out into a meeting of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce; or a Rotary 
luncheon-and-speech; or a sermon; or a PTA 
discussion; or a debate at the local forum. 

Adult education, in short, has to be as un- 
rigid, varied, and “out there” as life itself. 
Hence it must exist both inside and outside the 
structured institutions of learning. 

At any given time and in any given locality, 
adult education is best defined by the areas in 
which adults, hampered by their own lack of 
understanding, are called upon to think more 
clearly and act more effectively. If we look 
closely at our present-day world, we find, a 
number of such areas where new thinking and 
more effective action are called for. These 
have become the problem-spots of our con- 
temporary life. It is in them, we realize, that 
the adult must come intelligently alive if he is 
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to grow into a responsible maturity 

The first of these problem-areas is that of 
mental health. It becomes terrifyingly apparent 
to us now that a sound society must begin at 
home. Events during two world wars and their 
aftermaths have taught us that social, political 
and economic aberrations don’t come out of the 
heavens but out of the befuddled and/or dis- 
torted minds and hearts of men. Happily, as 
we begin to learn this, we also learn that we 
now know more about the hearts and minds of 
men—how they get to be what they are—than 
we have ever known before. 

Topmost among our adult concerns, then, is 
the learning of how we can become human 
beings who are safe to have around. We need 
to know this as parents—how we can open up 
creative possibilities for our children rather 
than block their way into life; as husbands and 
wives—how we can open up creative possibili- 
ties for each other; as teachers—how we can 
help along the growth processes in the im- 
mature; as employ ers—how we can make the 
work-and-earning life into a mutually creative 
partnership rather than a dog fight; as em- 
ployees—how we can discover satisfaction in 
productive cooperation and in social contribu- 
tion; as legislators and political executives—how 
we can organize the relationships of free men 
so that constructive peace shall prevail. 

When Socrates said, “Know thyself,” there 
was as yet little information to know with. 
Nowadays we look gratefully upon a half cen- 
tury of psychological exploration that now 
makes ignorance about ourselves into an inex- 
cusable defect of character. Also, as we have 
learned the havoc wrought by psychological 
mis-growths, and the creative possibilities 
opened up by psychological re-growth, we 
realize that a concern about the mental and 
emotional health of ourselves has become a pri- 
mary adult obligation. 

Our second problem-area has been formed 
out of another urgent realization: namely, that 
we must become intelligently world- minded or 
blunder into world suicide. ‘But how does one 
become world-minded? Obviously, not by 
talking political abstractions about “world citi- 
zenship” and a “planetary outlook.” The prob- 
lem of achieving world-mindedness is deeply 
and bafflingly psychological: how can we learn 
to move into a new orientation of ourselves, so 
that we can “feel” the world beyond our na- 
tional boundaries with an understanding, affec- 
tion, and a will to be “part of” as moving—or 
at least as relatively moving—as our feeling for 
our own land? 
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This, indeed, is a good deal to ask of us who 
have been conditioned to national loyalties. 
But, as, today, the “bell tolls,” it tolls for all of 
us. The funeral processions move down the 
lanes and roadways of the world; and we have 
now the solemn need to re-educate our minds 
along world lines. There has been little educa- 
tional precedent for this. The Stoics made a 
brave stab at it; but they have little to offer 
for our kind of world. The Christian tradition 
speaks of the brotherhood of man; but as yet 
it has been little more than a speaking. The 
problem is challengingly new: how are we to 
become far more widely and actively oriented 
in our world? 

Closely related to this problem of world re- 
orientation is that of attitudes toward our basic 
life resources. For thousands of years we have 
felt little or no responsibility tow ard these. We 
have had the infant’s relationship: taking and 
asking no questions. Today, however, question 
marks are written large all over the world: in 
eroded fields, worn out soil, denuded forests, 
dust storms, floods, tumble-down shacks, stink- 
ing slums, starving people—and finally, the 
atom split for the destruction of fellow men. 
The story is told of an English prisoner of war 
who, during the days of our Revolution, was 
imprisoned on the banks of the James River. 
Seeing the yellow-red waters of the James 
carrying the soil of Virginia past his cell, he 
could not stand this :ight of the land “bleeding 
to death”; and he begged to be removed to 
some interior place. Every adult needs to de- 
velop something of this same sensitivity to the 
misuses of our material and human resources 
The education of the adult, in short, must in- 
clude an awakening of moral responsibility to 
conserve and foster rather than to exploit. 
Also it must include some understanding of 
how this can be done. It makes little differ- 
ence how the adult comes to this sense of obli- 
gation—in a classroom or through a conversa- 
tion; out of an article or a book; through a 
sermon or through some agency’s plea for help. 
If he is to be safely an adult, he will have to 
learn how he and his fellows must care about 

material and human resources. 

Again, the adult today—unlike his grand- 
father or even his father—is made aware that 
striking population changes have been occur- 
ring. Two things seem to be clear: (1) that 
dependent groups—children and the old—are 
increasing faster than productive groups; (2) 
that life- expectancy has become longer. These 
two facts require us to think in new ways: how 
to increase productivity in the productive 1 years 
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(lest dependency outstrip our resources); how 
to provide employment alternatives for the re- 
tirement years (lest uncreative idleness break 
the human spirit). 

Both of these problems are on the doorstep 
of every adult. He can be stupid about them 
or wise. He can open his mind to possibilities 
of greater productivity in his society; or he can 
block the way to it. He can intelligently plan 
for the retirement years, or be pushed into 
them unprepared and against his will. What- 
ever he does, he will hav e, as an adult, to come 
to terms with these problems that a rapidly 
changing world has thrust into his lap. 

Oviously, no survey of our problem areas can 
omit the newly arrived threat of communism. 
Communism is a baffling threat because it 
comes with great promises, but with promises 
it cannot fulfill. It promises to rid the world 
of “capitalistic exploitation” and to give to the 
worker the just rewards of his toil. It cannot 
fulfill these promises, first, because it persists 
in remaining in ignorance of profound ad- 
vances made in our economic life; second, be- 
cause it takes from its followers the one in- 
indispensable means of solving problems; 
namely, free minds. 

We need, as adults, to understand com- 
munism both as an illusory promise and a 
threat to the freedoms of life. But we need 
also to understand the inroads it has made 
among our own people: how it has lured cer- 
tain minds by its specious humanitarianism; 
how, because of its underground, infiltrating 
skill, it has brought subversion into our midst; 
how it has made us suspicious of one another; 
and how, in many cases, it has even weakened 
our hold on our own principles of freedom. 

Here, again, the education of the adult can 
proceed in many ways. It would be pedantic 
to propose that the only way is to organize 
“classes” all over the land devoted to the ex- 
posure of the dangers of communism. The 
education of the adult in this area will have to 
be mostly self-education: a will to find out the 
facts about this new threat; in the case of accu- 
sations of his fellows, an honest demand for the 
evidence; and finally, a refusal to be stampeded 
by gossip and anonymous rumor. One thing 
is sure: the American adult will not properly 
educate his mind in this area if he depends 
merely upon his own preconceived opinions; 
the tales he hears; or reports in the newspapers. 
To confront maturely this major threat of our 
age, the adult will have to take time out to 
become an informed mind—which means that 
he will have to go to the reliable sources of 
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information. Either this, or he himself, re- 
maining ignorant, becomes a danger-spot with- 
in his own society. 

Again, in the face of this threat of com- 
munism, we realize that we ourselves, as 
Americans, have a constructive job to do. 
Communism, we have said, makes promises 
that it cannot fulfill. But as the poet, Mac- 
Leish, has said: “America is promises.” Our 
own national adventure started as the promise 
that “all men” would be recognized as “created 
equal,” with “unalienable rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” It is this initial 
promise of ours that must, in this crisis-time, 
be renewed and strengthened. To keep the 
promise will be no child’s play. It takes us 
into deep problems of human adjustment—na- 
tional, racial, religious, economic. Only 
awakened adults can walk intelligently in those 
deep places of perplexity 

One thing, however, that will help us to 
carry out our democratic intention will be to 
free our minds of worn-out economic stereo- 
types and slogans. These have long since made 
fruitful thinking in this area almost an impos- 


sibility. Most people are still glib with such 
phrases as “capitalistic exploitation,” “wage 
slavery,” “the powerful few and the powerless 


many’; or, on the other side, “labor domina- 
tion,” “destrucion of free enterprise,” “creeping 
socialism.” When we use such phrases, many 
of us are unaware that we are talking about 
what doesn’t any more exist; about an economic 
past that is already dead—and that we have not 
yet learned to bury our dead. 

Many of us are beginning to learn how- 
ever, that one of the most striking things that 
has been happening among us has been a civi- 
lizing, forward movement of our economic life. 
The “ruthless capitalism” of the 1890’s and 
thereabouts no longer exists as the typical form 
of American business and industry. The sheer 
overweight of power on the side that made 
“exploitation” a tragic reality has pretty much 
passed out of the picture. A new and more 
soundly balanced economic way of life seems 
to have come into existence—so recently, in fact, 
and so unobtrusively, that it has not yet even 
been named. We still call our system—or let it 
be called—“capitalism.” But the capitalism that 

Karl Marx, working away in the British Mu- 
seum, conceived (and out of which the Com- 
munists today make their vituperation) is itself 
a museum piece. 

As adults, we all need to know this; for only 
as we know it can we talk economic sense to 
one another. To be sure, our as yet unnamed 
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economic system—or system-in- -the- making—is 
still worlds from being perfect; but if we are to 
talk economics at all—and such talk, happily, is 
a major adult sport—we ought certainly to talk 
it with some understanding of the new facts of 
economic life. 

So much for a few of the problem-areas of 
our time. If we were to draw up a “curricu- 
lum” for adult education we would have to in- 
clude all of them. But we would have to in- 
clude still others. Here is a baffling one, 
obvious to every adult who has tried to think 
about human and civic problems. Our man- 
made world (where these problems cluster) 
gets more and more complex. In the complex- 
ity of it all, we ourselves get more bewildered 
and helpless. How can we expect to become 
competent adult minds in a world where the 
mind itself has to give up the struggle to under- 
stand just because there are too many things 
it is called upon to understand? 

It would be a mind-stretching experience if 
every adult could come to terms with this 
problem that is everybody’s problem. As he 
grappled with it, might he not learn that if he 
an achieve competent knowledge in one 
major problem-area—in human relations, say, or 
world-relations; in problems of old age or of 
juvenile delinquency—he would probably be 
less confused and helpless in relation to other 

roblem-areas? Would he not (having learned 
to think with accuracy in one area) get the 
“feel” of what a competent approach to prob- 
lems is like? 

Here is another problem-area, that of mass- 
communication. How shall the adult best ac- 
commodate himself to and make use of print, 
radio, movies, television, etc? He is sur- 
rounded by these. Is he to be their passive 
victim; or can he learn to take them in hand 
and purposefully use their potentialities? 

Finally, there is the profoundly searching 
question put to all of us: How and where are 
we, as modern-minded adults, to find the spirit- 
ual underpinnings for our life? Much water 
has flowed under the bridges since great proph- 
ets spoke of the supreme devotions of life. 
Since then we have made ourselves a new 
earth; but at the same time we have gently but 
firmly dimmed out the old heaven. A new and 
not altogether clear sophistication has taken the 
place of the old spiritual simplicities. What, 
now, are the things we need to believe? What 
are the high goals we need to pursue? What 
are the sure foundations? 

We are writing about adult education; but 


here, suddenly, we find ourselves within the 
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concerns of religion. Yet if these are the ques- 
tions discussed by religion, then religion itself 
is deeply involv ed in adult education. 

To sum it all up: adult education is where 
we find it. Where we find it is wherever the 
adult—by himself or with his fellows, under 
instruction or instructing himself, listening to a 
lecture or searching in a library for a book that 
will answer his questions—is struggling to think 
clearly in some area where he still thinks un- 
clearly; where he is learning to act with sense 
and effectiveness in situations in which he is 
still awkward and uncertain. 

Adult education, in fine, is not something 
done in some one place and in some one way. 
It is in all places where the adult mind is bent 
on growing out of ignorance, perplexity and 
ineptitude. 

A society where this sort of thing is taking 
place among multitudes is a healthy society. 
On the other hand, where it scarcely goes on at 
all, the society is mentally and spiritually with- 
out vitality. I have just come across the fol- 
lowing sentence: “One research group (among 
publishers) found that 72 million Americans 
—almost half the population—never read a 
book.” The figures may not be accurate—and 
probably are not—for who can make an authori- 
tative estimate of so unreachable a thing as 
the reading habits of a nation? But if they 
are even remotely true, they tell a sad story 
about many adult ‘minds. The reading of books 
is certainly not the only way of the mind’s 
aliveness; but we might venture to guess that 
if minds are truly alive, they will seek out 
books. For books are the human race recount- 
ing its memorable experiences; confronting its 
problems; searching for solutions; drawing the 
blueprints of its futures. To read books is one 
way of growing along with one’s fellows-in- 
growth. 

But again a warning: it is only one way. 
Another is listening to lectures; or joining in 
group discussions; or venturing on some social 
project. The way of the mind’s growing, in 
short, is as various as life itself. When, ewe 
fore, we set out to look for adult education we 
need to look for it all over the human land- 
scape. What we look for is signs of the mind’s 
aliveness. Those signs are found wherever the 
individual moves into areas where new ques- 
tions clamor for attention; where the answers 
are not all in; where creative re-thinking needs 
to be done. 

In tree life, we speak of “growing tips.” In 
adult life, the growing tips are found where 
questions seek answers. 
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The Library and Adult Education 


RALPH A. ULVELING 


THE PACE at which a new movement makes 
progress is not ipso facto a measure of the va- 
lidity of the movement nor a gauge of the 
probability of its ultimate success. John Chan- 
cellor, writing in 1930 of the course which the 
public library’s role in adult education might 
take, said, 

. the very fact of slow growth should itself 
be an encouragement. Things taken up quickly 
and with whirlwind enthusiasm are as quickly 
dropped, oftentimes.” 


The reasons for this are not difficult to under- 
stand. Projects which lend themselves to quick 
comprehension and easy solutions rarely have 
enough significance to sustain continuing effort. 
Adult education on the other hand is concerned 
with the complexities of human interests, of 
human motivations, and of human needs which 
often are not even recognized as needs by the 
people who can benefit most from it. Con- 
fronted with such intangibles it is well that the 
early methods developed by librarians to 
achieve fulfillment of their responsibility to 
adult education had never become fixed. They 
are not today. So, despite the fact that the 
public library’s place in adult education has 
grown enormously in vitality and scope, it 
has not yet reached maturity. I hope it never 
will. 

The philosophy behind it, however, is con- 
stant for it is still expressed in the general terms 
of objectives—of developing in — fuller, 
more meaningful lives in their social relation- 
ships from the family outward; as citizens; and, 
in their enjoyment of leisure time pursuits. 

Looking backward to 1924 we now can see 
that public libraries have gone far. In that 
year when the American Library Association 
formally accepted its responsibilities in the 
a Education movement by accepting a 

Carnegie Corporation grant of $24,000 and 
appointing the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education there was little to build on— 
little in understanding of the problem, in meth- 
ods, in real interest by the members at large. 
Many felt that it was just an appendage added 
to “real” library service and that the skill and 
energy of librarians might better be devoted 
to the making of guides, keys, indexes and ex- 
tracts. John Cotten Dana was one of these, but 
not the only one. Others in an even later 
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has been on the administra- 
tive staff of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library since 1928 and 
director of the Library since 
1941. He was a member of 
the Adult Education Board 
for five years, a member of 
the first U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, and 
president of ALA 1945-46. 
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period were quite as resistant to certain mani- 
festations of the movement. But the Adult 
Education Board continued through many dis- 
couraging years to push the development of 
the nebulous ideal and to press for widened 
acceptance of it. During the 1930's at the 
Board’s instigation there was issued a growing 
body of literature. These fine publications, 
largely the work of John Chancellor and a few 
others, are still the best basic materials we have 
on the subject. By the latter half of this period 
a most significant change took place—construc- 
tive thinking and developments having their 
origin in “the field” began to show. Thus the 
period of pioneering and establishment ended 
and an era of substantial development along 
many fronts began; internal reorganization of 
staffs and materials were launched, new forms 
of communication were utilized, and new meth- 
ods for inspiring people and working with them 
on a group basis were tested and adopted. 
These changes’ were so extensive and so varied 
that in this article only selected examples can 
be cited. 


Internal Reorganization 


1. The first recognizable effort by public li- 
braries in adult education was the establish- 
ment of reader’s advisory service. From a 
small beginning in 1926 when it existed in only 
seven large libraries it spread until by 1935 it 
was rather generally accepted. The work of 
these “specialists” was largely centered around 
the preparation of specially tailored reading 
lists for individual patrons. In an effort to 
broaden this type of directed guidance, ALA 
had prepared and published a long series of 
essay-bibliographies on different subjects under 
the series title Reading with a Purpose. B 

1939, however, both were seriously ae. 
The publications could not be revised easily and 
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hence they could not be kept up to date. But 
equally handicapping was the fact that they 
were prepared for mass use and thus they al- 
lowed little or no latitude for differences in 
the individual's ability or approach to a subject. 
At the same time, the reader's advisory service 
was too limited because being a function of 
only a small number of specialists its influence 
reached too few people. At that time, in De- 
troit, and later in other libraries as well, the 
feeling grew that the library’s place in adult 
education could not be realized unless the work 
was based not on one or two individuals in the 
library, but on a well-qualified staff. As a 
result in-service training programs were de- 
veloped to train librarians in techniques of the 
interview, of guidance work, and of book selec- 
tion from the standpoint of a book’s usability 
in this work rather than from subject content 
and competance of the author. Quickly li- 
brary schools began to re-examine their cur- 
riculums and to re-orient them away from tech- 
niques and procedures to the philosophical 
approach with greater emphasis on the educa- 
tional purposes and processes of libraries. 
Though the millennium is still far off the direc- 
tion of travel has been changed completely. 
This holds tremendous significance for the 
future. 


2. Slower to come to fruition than the changes 
just cited was a proposal for adapting book 
arrangements in public libraries to their adult 
education objectives. Historically it was clear 
that when public libraries were first established 
they copied the classification systems used by 
their older antecedents, the university libraries. 
These were ill-designed for achieving an educa- 
tional objective calling for broad gauge devel- 
opment of people as opposed to specialized 
investigation of a subject. Clearly it seemed 
that, for public libraries, the books should be 
arranged not by subject content but by motiva- 
tions in people's lives. That plan was proposed 
by the writer of this article on September 6, 
1936 and was christened “Reader Interest Clas- 
sification” by John Chancellor in a brief com- 
ment on it which appeared in the ALA Bulletin 
for December of 1937. At the time, Lyman 
Bryson hailed the new proposal but was skepti- 
cal regarding its acceptance. When opportu- 
nity permitted, it was developed and tried, 
first on a small experimental basis in the Main 
Library’s Home Reading Department, and then 

was established in one after another of the 
branch libraries. As the system now has spread 
far beyond the laboratory ‘library it gives prom- 
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ise of becoming still another element in the re- 
orientation of library resources to adult educa- 
tion service by public libraries. 


3. The third element in reorganization may not 
have been inspired by zeal for furthering adult 
education services but it is contributing to it 
significantly nevertheless. Ever since the close 
of World War II the time consuming mass 
routines connected with the loaning and re- 
turning of millions of books have been under- 
going radical changes. Charging systems are 
being mechanized, registration files are being 
simplified and reduced or eliminated entirely as 
at the Wayne County Library and all allied 
record controls are being streamlined. It is 
almost a truism that when libraries effect per- 
sonnel savings in these ways they never sur- 
render the positions in their budgets. Rather 
they are utilized in other ways. This impor- 
tant change which is only now assuming major 
proportions is producing uncounted numbers 
of workers, nearly all of whom are now being 
funnelled, or should be, into adult education 
activities. This fact alone represents*an addi- 
tional investment of major proportions being 
added now by libraries to this important work. 
Its best potential, however, can not be realized 
without a strong adult education office at ALA 
Headquarters. We have only to look back to 
the 1940’s to understand this. 

During much of that decade the American 
Library Association directed its major emphasis 
toward international affairs and left the Adult 
Education Board without the implementation 
of sufficient headquarters personnel or funds 
to forward its work. Though progress by li- 
braries in the field continued, the fruitfulness 
of each new effort was lessened from year to 
year because of the lack of an active central 
agent prepared to cross fertilize within the pro- 
fession. That situation in Chicago is on the 
way to being corrected thanks to the interest 
and support of the Fund for Adult Education. 
So for the first time since 1924 the conditions 
on most fronts are right: ALA with a strong 
Public Libraries Division and with funds avail- 
able from the Fund for Adult Education, is 
prepared to function aggressively in the Adult 
Education movement; individual libraries are 
not only better equipped with experienced 
staffs to explore and develop new types of 
projects, but public library services generally 
are oriented in the right direction; interest in 
the effort is high in library schools and in the 
operating personnel across the country. With 
this combination of conditions we may well find 
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that our past in adult education has been but a 
prelude. 


Communication Utilized 

While it was recognized early that some edu- 
cational value could derive from methods of 
communication other than printed materials, 
the use of films and recordings has won general 
acceptance by libraries only within recent 
years. As late as 1942 when Gerald Mc- 
Donald’s Educational Motion Pictures and Li- 
braries, was published, only three public li- 
braries had provided films as a part of their 
services. Seven years later, in March, 1949, 
fifty-six libraries circulated 22,554 films, which 
were viewed by a total audience of 1,579,380 
persons. But in March, 1953, another four 
years later, this had more than doubled: 70,314 
films were viewed by 3,728,428 persons. 

Today that function by public libraries is so 
fully accepted that their only concern is: first, 
how to make this expensive service available 
to the smaller institutions that could not pos- 
sibly afford to purchase the stock they need, 
and second, how to use the films most effective- 
ly. A solution to the former is being developed 
successfully through cooperative effort, that is, 
film circuits which are jointly supported by a 
number of libraries. That plan, highly success- 
ful though it is in some areas, has limitations 
which may likely never be overcome for other 
areas until state libraries recognize their re- 
sponsibility in the matter and act upon it. The 
second concern—how to use the films most 
effectively—has not been adequately resolved. 
There is general agreement that while some 
educational values accrue from the use of films 
without discussion, much to be preferred is the 
use of films as a basis for discussion or in com- 
bination with books. However, the develop- 
ment of techniques for such discussions are 
still in their infancy. This is a phase of adult 
education work requiring substantial investi- 
gation. 

Because the film is a very powerful medium 
for influencing people it can be a real boon to 
the whole adult education effort. But for the 
same reason more than usual care must be 
exercised by librarians in making their selec- 
tions. Without ever making a false statement 
producers can, by devices at their disposal— 
by certain sound effects designed to play on 
people’s emotions, or by juxtaposing unrelated 
incidents—create impressions with viewers of 
the picture which have a propogandistic ob- 
jective rather than an educational one. As 
contrasted with the extensive tools and litera- 
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ture for book selection, to date too little has 
been written and perhaps too little has actually 
been done on the whole subject of selection 
standards for films as library materials. 

In the field of recordings more attention is 
being given to their utilization but this entire 
area has not developed with the speed of the 
film. Quite likely recordings will never be as 
important educationally as films but their 
tential is as yet only partially explored. This 
should be done in a directed way and not allow 
the service to continue its Topsy-like growth. 

The next big non-print frontier for libraries 
to exploit is educational television. True, it is 
not within the framework of the traditional li- 
brary services. Neither were recordings or 
films a few years ago. Now, however, it has 
become possible to project the finest maps the 
rarest manuscripts, the most telling graphs and 
charts, in fact, the best of everything a library 
has, directly into thousands of homes and to 
tens of thousands of people. The opportunity 
is so tremendous that the best efforts of indi- 
vidual libraries and the best efforts of the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division of ALA should be joined 
in a gigantic effort to develop its adult educa- 
tion potential before other porns for these 
new stations become entrenched. This I urge 
be given a high priority at this time. 


Group Work 


The public library, from its very inception, 
has worked with individuals on an individual 
basis. In this age when virtually no other 
agency is geared to this kind of personalized 
service we should recognize it as a great heri- 
tage for our institutions, something of which 
we may be proud. That fact, however, did not 
deter librarians from adding something more, 
work with groups. Evidences are legion of 
pioneer work with many special organizations, 
such as labor organizations, women’s study 
clubs, and church groups. As conditions have 
changed other groups have been brought into 
the purview of public library adult education 
activities. Outstanding examples are the de- 
velopment of programs for young people, for 
the aging—as at Cleveland and now in other 
places—and for displaced persons. These reflect 
the library’s awareness of and ability to identify 
itself helpfully with the social problems which 
show in community life. It is this ability to 
widen our institutional programs as the needs 
and interests of people he widened that has 
kept library adult education programs vital 
and growing. 
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In the past fifteen years another form of 
group oak has come prominently to the fore. 
Not content to exert educational influence only 
by direct personal contact with individuals, the 
public library has sought out and developed 
means for reaching far vaster audiences by 
guiding and directing leaders of groups. Pro- 
gram planning institutes such as those de- 
scribed in Prospecting for Library Patrons, and 
the Leadership Training Institute in Baltimore, 
now make it possible to project the library’s 
educational influence, through the presidents 
and em prp chairmen of ai. to vastly larger 
numbers of people than could ever be reached 
by direct contact. Though this effort has 
become far reaching in women’s organizations 
it has as yet scarcely touched the thousands of 
men’s service clubs, most of which meet weekly. 
The latter groups present an opportunity for 
which no suitable pattern of action has yet 
been developed broadly. 

The newest type of group work, and one of 
the most satisfying, is the Decatnin group or- 
ganized around specified readings with all par- 
ticipants using the same material as a point of 
focus. This trend set in motion by the Great 
Books — has led to the development on 
a large scale of other discussion programs such 
as The American Heritage, Great Men and 
Great Issues, and World Politics programs. 
Strangely, when Frederich Keppel of the Car- 
negie Corporation, back in 1929, suggested 
that in addition to reading lists and guidance, 
“discussion groups, probably small, but real 
discussion groups . . . need to be formed” the 
suggestion seemed impossible of accomplish- 
ment. In view of that, it is heartwarming now 
to read of the many successes of these pro- 





grams in smaller communities from widely 
scattered sections of the country because it 
points up sharply the tremendous progress 
made by libraries in adult education; they are 


working and planning on entirely different 
levels than they were twenty-five years ago. 

What does the future hold? No one knows. 
Nor can anyone safely predict. However, in 
this telescoped account of thirty years of effort, 
we have seen how the adult ideal became a 
blazed trail, then a path, later a road and now 
there is reasonable evidence that it is about 
to become a highway. Nothing could have 
been more convincing on this point to those of 
us who remember the adult education meetings 
of the 1930’s with 25 or 35 people present 
than to see the 1953 ALA Conference where a 
thousand persons from large and small libraries 
devoted much of two entire days of the con- 
vention week to consideration and discussion of 
adult education. 

With librarians thus eager on the one hand, 
we find also greater opportunity than ever 
before beckoning on the other. The con- 
stantly rising minimum requirements for com- 
pulsory education and the increasing numbers 
of young people availing themselves of more 
advanced school opportunities have created a 
potential in terms of trained minds capable of 
study through adult years, that exceeds any- 
thing known heretofore. Likewise the political, 
social and economic problems confronting us 
as individuals and as a nation have become so 
complex that it is no longer possible for any one 
to receive in school the education he needs 
through life. 

Thus the scene is set as we turn toward the 
future. 





Librarians’ 


The School of Library Science of Western 
Reserve University announces “The Public Li- 
brary and Adult Education,” a workshop for 
experienced librarians to be held July 12-30, 
1954 at Thwing Hall, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The purpose of this seminar is to instruct a 
selected group of experienced librarians in the 
application of the philosophy, methods, princi- 
ae and techniques of adult education to the 
librarian’s program for a dynamic community 
leadership. Though the students will con- 
sider in detail the entire field of adult educa- 
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tion, the major emphasis will be placed upon its 
application to the formulation of library policies 
and programs. The basic principles of the 
adult education movement will be considered 
and specific library situations will be analyzed. 

Three hours of academic credit will be 
awarded by the School of Library Science for 
successful completion of the course. 

For further information on expenses, enrol- 
ment and — write to the Office of 
University Admission, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 6, Ohio, not later than June 
1, 1954. 
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The Library and Liberal Adult Education 


RosBerT J. BLAKELY 


I HAVE BEEN asked to tell how the Fund for 
Adult Education regards the library. The 
answer in a single phrase is “with gratitude 
that the library exists.” We admire the work 
the Carnegie Corporation has done in aiding 
and stimulating the founding of public libraries 
and in helping the American Library Associa- 
tion become a vigorous and useful professional 
organization. We consider that during this, the 
sixth, decade of the Twentieth Century, it is 
our duty and opportunity to help the library 
become a more effective and aggressive force in 
liberal adult education. 

The program of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, an independent organization established 
by the Ford Foundation in April 1951, is de- 
signed to further the concept and the practice 
of education as a life-long process, in contrast 
to a temporary process which comes to an end 
with the end of formal schooling. Indeed, 
formal schooling can be regarded as prepara- 
tion for the education that should take place 
during maturity. There are many examples of 
persons who have become well-educated with- 
out formal schooling. But there is no example 
of a well-educated person whose systematic 
efforts to improve himself ends with formal 
schooling. 

In terms of subject matter the Fund stresses 
four areas—world affairs, political affairs, eco- 
nomic affairs and the humanities. The first 
three broadly cover the range of public issues 
which the citizen of a free society is called 
upon to face. The fourth, the humanities 
broadly defined, calls attention to the humane 
values of both private and public issues and 
suggests the perspectives, proportions, relation- 
ships and insights which literature and art can 
contribute. 

But content must be included in form, and 
form and content together must be involved 
in process. So the program of the FAE is 
more than subject matter. It can be listed un- 
der four main headings. The internal unity of 
these headings should be appreciated. Adult 
education needs four things: Knowledge to 
guide it, programs and materials to use, skilled 
persons to give leadership, and social organiza- 
tion within which to operate. 
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|. Fact-Finding, Evaluation and Research 

Fact-finding was one of the first activities 
initiated by the Fund. What is going on in 
adult education in the U.S. generally? What 
in liberal adult education more particularly? 
What are the trends and what should be the 
next steps? Grants were given for surveys ina 
number of fields—labor, business, agriculture, 
public schools, national organizations, univer- 
sity extension, public libraries. These have re- 
sulted or will result in a series of detailed 
studies, of summaries and of analyses and 
recommendations which separately and to- 
gether will give probably the most compre- 
hensive picture of adult education in the U.S. 
that has ever been drawn. In addition to the 
several documents, one over-all summary will 
be written. 

Obviously these reports will be grist for the 
mill of the librarian as resources in the usual 
way. But they are valuable in at least three 
other ways. 


1. The work of surveying involved tens of thou- 
sands of persons, and occasioned stock-taking, as- 
sessment, introspection and evaluation. This was 
particularly true of the survey of public libraries 
made by the American Library Association. 

2. The preparation of analyses and recommenda- 
tions for next steps evoked planning and the defini- 
tion of problems and of opportunities which should 
guide action for some years to come. 

3. The reports in all their forms (details, sum- 
maries, and recommendations and overview) should 
facilitate cooperation between many agencies and 
institutions at several levels. The American 
Library Association, regional and state library 
associations and agencies and local libraries will 
probably all take part. 


is representative for The 
Fund for Adult Education in 
The Central Region. Mr. 
Blakely’s address, “Threats 
to Books,” appeared in these 
pages, October, 1952. 

An earlier article “Public 
Libraries and the War from 
the Standpoint of the Citi- 
zen” appeared here in July, 
1942, following the Milwau- 
kee ALA Conference. 


ROBERT J. BLAKELY 
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Il. Programs and Materials 


The objective of the activities of the Fund 
listed under this heading is to contribute to the 
creation, distribution and use of an ever-in- 
creasing supply of programs and materials of 
high quality designed for liberal education and 
appropriate to mature minds in both sub- 


stance and techniques. These programs and 
materials are for use both over the mass media 
and in face-to-face groups and in the relating 
of mass media programs to study and discus- 
sion. 


A. THE Mass MEDIA 


So far the Fund’s activities in the mass media 
have been mainly in educational radio and 
educational television. Here and throughout 
this article I shall not give a detailed account 
but merely sketch in the background for the 
role of the libraries. 


1. Educational Television 


The first task was to help bring about the 
allocation by the Federal Communications 
Commission of a significant number of tele- 
vision channels for non-commercial purposes. 
The second task is to encourage institutions and 
communities to take advantage of the channels 
allocated for non-commercial television. ay 
means widespread understanding of and i 
terest in the opportunity, resulting in vos hae 
actually on the air, a few at first, a solid number 
soon and gradually more and more. 

The third task, for which both the others 
are preliminary, is the production of programs. 
Here is a new field which challenges the 
creativity and energy of artists and educators 
to their fullest capacities. To stimulate crea- 
tive ideas and skillful production, to encourage 
constructive competition and to facilitate the 
mutual exchange of good programs, the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center was estab- 
lished, with Fund support. 

Against this background, let us note some of 
the things that libraries and librarians can do, 
as indicated by things already done. 

First, libraries and librarians can promote 
an understanding of the possibilities of educa- 
tional television, over both commercial and 
non-commercial channels. 

Second, in communities which have non- 
commercial channels allocated and can make 
use of them, libraries and librarians can play 
a major role. In some cases this role can be 
as associates in a new corporation. In other 
cases it can be as members of an advisory coun- 
cil or committee. 
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Third, and most important, libraries and 
librarians are indispensable in programming. 
The role here can range all the way from pro- 
viding the raw material to giving highly imagi- 

native treatment of that material. Everything 
is potential grist for the mill of educational 
television, and the medium of television can 
enliven and employ the treasures which re- 
pose in the library. This is true for all kinds 
of libraries. It is true whether the programs 
be over commercial or non-commercial stations. 


2. Educational Radio 


For several reasons educational radio is en- 
joying a kind of renaissance. Partly because of 
the coming of television and the possibilities of 
ultra high frequency radio, new opportunities 
for educational programs over commercial radio 
are opening up also. Libraries of all kinds and 
librarians have a chance to play the same kind 
of role through this medium that they do 
through television, again ranging from the 
necessary “passing of the ammunition” to 
artistic creation. (I might underline the fact 
that the Educational Television and Radio 
Center concerns itself with radio also. All li- 
brarians should be familiar with its purposes 
and functions. Its address is 1610 Washtenaw, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 


B. Stupy AND Discussion PROGRAMS 


Perhaps I have said enough in the last section 
to attest the Fund’s appreciation of the role 
that the mass media can play in liberal adult 
education and the role that the library can play 
with the mass media. This, however impor- 
tant, is only a part of the story. The Fund is 
convinced that mature education is best ad- 
vanced through active participation rather than 
passive reception. 

In active participation, study and discussion 
strengthen and discipline each other— study pro- 
viding the communion with significant ‘ideas 
and information and the occasion for leisurely 
reflection, discussion providing the contest and 
comparison of ideas and the correction and 
stimulation of thinking, and both together 
providing inducement to further study and dis- 
cussion. 

For these reasons the Fund has given support 
to several national study and discussion pro- 
grams. Prominent among these are the Great 
Books Foundation, the American Foundation 
for Political Education and the American Heri- 
tage Project of the American Library Associa- 
tion 

Beyond this the Fund has itself produced 
two discussion programs relating reading and 
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films—“Great Men And Great Issues” and 
“World Affairs Are Your Affairs.” The Fund 
is experimentally producing others using multi- 
ple properties—films, recordings, charts and 
other audio-visual devices. 

The hope is that within a few years the 
American people will be able to choose from a 
considerable number of study and discussion 
programs relating good content and good meth- 
ods, appropriate for adults, on a wide range of 
subjects of general interest and on several levels 
of intellectual sophistication. The hope is that, 
together, these programs will appeal to many 
different kinds of adults, that many participants 
will move from subject to subject and will pro- 
gress to ever more challenging offerings, and 
that many persons who have found these ex- 
periences rewarding will provide leadership for 
new participants. 

To record all the ways libraries and librarians 
have been and are engaged in these study and 
discussion programs (for examples, with the 
Great Books Foundation and in the testing of 
experimental programs) would require re- 
search and then generous space. Here I will 
make three general points. 

First, study and discussion programs can give 
coherence to the modern library. All the newer 
“records” in addition to the printed word (film, 
aural recording, film strip, pictures, etc.) can 
be related to and put in the service of reading 
and reflection. Subject can be related to sub- 
ject. Central and unifying themes can be 
stressed. 

Second, study and discussion programs can 
relate the library more intimately with the 
community, to the advantage of both. The 
library enjoys public confidence. An aggres- 
sive role by the library in the community in- 
creases its services to the community and 
should increase the community’s appreciation 
and support, both tangible and intangible. 

The American Heritage Project of the Ameri- 
can Library Association illustrates these points. 
From the first, the ALA and the FAE conceived 
this project, not just as a study and discussion 
program however valuable, but also as a means 
for calling attention to the many resources in 
the library and as a means for strengthening the 
library in the community. These have been 
the results. And this introduces the third 
point. 

Success opens up further opportunities. The 
A.H.P. began as a program in a local library. 
It is now a national program. Money has 
made demonstrations and services possible. 
But the vitality of the idea and the enthusiasm 
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of the librarians are the real resources. In 
many communities a demand has been created 
for “something else.” Here is an opportunity 
for the local library. Here also is an oppor- 
tunity for other ideas to spread from a locality 
to the national scene. 

To provide a stimulus to and a recognition of 
new ideas concerning ways by which the public 
library can be a vital force in liberal adult edu- 
cation and to enable development and demon- 
stration of these ideas—these are the purposes 
of the program of sub-grants being adminis- 
tered by the American Library Association, 
from a grant for this purpose by the FAE. 


C. RELATING THE Mass MEDIA AND STUDY AND 
DIscussiON 

We clearly recognize the modern newspaper 
and magazine as mass media. We sometimes 
forget that the book also is a mass medium. 
When writing was invented, one of the earliest 
thoughts recorded was that writing would lead 
to a decline in original thought and in memory. 
It has stimulated and facilitated both. The 
newer mass media can do the same. 

This is not a matter of two extremes, with a 
void between. By this time the effective use 
of the film, the aural recording, and other 
audio-visual aids to supplement reading and 
discussion is familiar, although still a field 
which needs development. The use of the 
newspaper, the magazine, the radio and tele- 
vision to supplement, magnify and stimulate 
study and discussion is still somewhat of a 
novelty. Here is one of the most promising of 
areas for exploration and exploitation. —Li- 
braries and librarians are in the middle of this 
area and are bound to have their roles vastly 
changed by developments. They are in a 
unique position to take part in these develop- 
ments. This is why the program of sub-grants 
administered by the ALA puts particular stress 
upon ideas and projects which use the mass 
media and, even more particularly, which 
relate the mass media to study and discussion. 


Ill. Leadership 


The role of leadership in a free society is 
complex and subtle, often most effective when 
least perceived, not because it is sly or clever, 
but because it is pervasive. The role of 
leadership pervades the program of the Fund 
for Adult Education, as can be appreciated by 
reflecting on the categories of activities which 
I am outlining. The Fund has two programs 
explicitly designed to assist the development of 
leadership. One is a program of study awards 
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in the field of the mass media, which is still in 
the stage of development. The other is a pro- 
gram of study awards in the general fields of 
liberal adult education, which is just completing 
its first year. 

Libraries and librarians figure largely in this 
general program of study awards, Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary of the 
ALA was a member of the National Committee, 
which administered the program this past year. 
Librarians are prominent among the recipients 
of awards, and libraries and their adult educa- 
tion programs are prominent among the “train- 
ing situations.” 

One of the purposes of the general program 
of study awards is to improve both the concept 
and practice of training in adult education. 
This includes the professional education and 
training of librarians. As a long-time “friend 
of the library” (and a person to whom the li- 
brary has been a long-time friend), I am 
keenly aware that the needs of adult education 
are making demands upon librarians for which, 
as a rule, they have not been prepared. This 
should bother nobody. Changes in the func- 
tions of professions always occur first in prac- 
tice and only later in theory and formal prepa- 
ration. This is not to depreciate the job that 
library schools and courses do. It is simply to 
say that formal curricula, like laws, are always 
in some measure an expression of the past, and 
that curriculum, like that law, is most appropri- 
ate which is most capable of wise interpreta- 
tion and modification in the light of changing 
circumstances. 


IV. Coordination and Stimulation 

In the introduction I described the activities 
under this heading as referring to “social or- 
ganizations within which to operate.” This in- 
volves a complex of organizations at all levels, 
national, regional, state and local. This com- 
plex must be regarded in at least two ways. 
One is as means for providing services to the 
local organizations. The other is as means for 
giving local organizations channels for com- 
municating to each other and to the nation and 
for the spread of significant experiences and 
developments. 

Therefore the Fund gives aid to several na- 
tional organizations which play a coordinating 
and stimulating role; and the Fund is continu- 
ally concerned with the activities which take 
place in the local community. In this section, 
as throughout the article, I shall use activities 
to illustrate the theme of the library and not to 
give a complete account of the Fund’s program. 
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A. National Organizations 

1. The Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America. This organization seeks 
to provide a focus for the adult education move- 
ment in the U.S. The ALA is an affiliate organiza- 
tion and many librarians are active members. 

2. The Foreign Policy Association. The F.P.A. 
is trying to stimulate the organization of councils 
on world affairs or their equivalents in communities 
and to provide them with services and materials. 
Wherever there is a council or committee, there 
are libraries and librarians helping with both the 
activities and the materials. 

3. The Film Council of America. The non- 
theatrical film is a resource which, compared to the 
book, is still in infancy, but already it has demon- 
strated that it is an infant Hercules. The F.C.A.’s 
purpose is to advance and facilitate the use of the 
16mm film for education. The ALA is an affiliate 
organization, and many librarians are individual 
members. In the promotion of the use, the com- 
munication of alanine, the previewing and 
distribution of films and the use of films in pro- 
gramming, the library is the most important single 
agency, and the film is rapidly becoming part of 
the library’s “heavy artillery.” 

4. The American Library Association. I am not 
in any way being polite when I take this occasion 
to pay my respects to the mature and responsive 
organization of the librarians of America. The 
Fund is privileged to work with the ALA, confident 
that in doing so it is really dealing, not with a 
bureaucracy, but with the libraries and librarians 
of the United States. 


Under other headings I have referred to the 
cooperative projects between the ALA and the 
FAE—the survey, the American Heritage Proj- 
ect and the program of sub-grants. The ALA 
belongs also under the heading of “coordination 
and stimulation.” The Fund welcomed the 
establishment in 1953 of the Office for Adult 
Education in the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and considers its five- 
year grant to help this office get started a wise 
investment. 


B. The Local Community 


Nearly all of the Fund’s activities could be 
brought to a focus under this heading. Here 
I will mention only the special project by 
which the FAE is supporting special ex- 
perimentation in community coordination and 
stimulation—the Test Cities and Test Region 


Project. (The Test Cities are Akron, Bridge- 
port, Chattanooga, Little Rock, Lubbock, 
Kansas City, Memphis, Niagara Falls, Racine, 
San Bernardino, Sioux City, and York. The 
Test Region is West Texas, under the sponsor- 


ship of Texas Technological College.) This 
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project is significant in terms of the attempt to 
discover ways for advancing liberal adult edu- 
cation community by community. The role of 
the libraries and the librarians is one of the 
cruxes of this test, and their successes and 
failures, as a part of the pattern, will be “writ 
large” across the land. 


In a free society the individual is an end 
in himself. The individual’s education of him- 
self during adult life—the conscious and syste- 
matic development of his potentialities—is both 
an end in itself and a means to the responsible 
exercise of citizenship in the kind of a society 
which regards the individual as an end in him- 
self. This is what the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion means by liberal adult education, educa- 
tion for personal and social freedom. As an 
organized movement liberal adult education is 
new. As a spirit and a striving it is as old as 
the American dream. The task of liberal adult 
education is nothing less than to help ma- 


ture Americans prepare themselves to be equal 
—and more than equal—to the heightening 
demands and enlarging opportunities they face 
as persons and as a people. This means indi- 
vidual response. It means also response by 
institutions. One of these institutions—a key 
one in terms of both individuals and other 
institutions—is the library. Its task is to change 
from the traditional repository to which indi- 
viduals come to an aggresive force permeating 
the community. I am aware that many li- 
brarians do not conceive this a proper role of 
the library or a fair expectation from the li- 
brary. The obstacles and handicaps are many 
and must be reckoned with. But the role the 
library and the librarian are now ae called 
upon to play was implicit in the original idea of 
a library as one of the instruments by which a 
free people could have access to the knowledge 
and wisdom of the past to cope with the pres- 
ent and to build the future. 





Education Is Adult 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 


SINCE I AM neither a librarian nor an edu- 
cator my views on the subject of the library in 
adult education are certainly unprofessional 
and perhaps heretical. I am merely a result of 
the process. Yet an automobile, if it were en- 
dowed with consciousness, would certainly 
have opinions of the assembly line; and I, as 
the operand, have opinions, definite and strong, 
of the operations of this institution. They may 
be worthless to anyone else, but I cherish them 
and do not hesitate to advance them in any 
company. 

To begin with, the term “adult education” 
seems to me tautological. No one is educable 
who is not mentally adult. The function of the 
schools is not to educate a man; they have done 
their full duty when their disciplines have ren- 
dered him capable of being educated. The 
day when you are handed your sheepskin and 
switch the tassel of your mortarboard to the 
other side is not called “Commencement” for 
nothing. It marks the beginning of your edu- 
cation. 

In the process that follows the public library 
is not indispensable. Certain men—Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell and Dr. Albert Schweitzer are ex- 
amples—have gone from the groves of academe 
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to remote corners of the earth and there, a 
thousand miles from the nearest library, have 
become educated to a degree that I cannot 
comprehend, much less emulate. On the other 
hand, among the countless thousands who live 
in the very shadow of great libraries without 
ever crossing their thresholds some few—a very 
few—have become _ educated. Normally, 
though, they live and die without any drawing 
out of their latent powers—the exact definition 
of the word education. 

One of the glaring scandals of our civiliza- 
tion is that vast numbers of American adults 
have been schooled, but never educated. Hav- 
ing taken a bachelor’s degree at about the age 
of twenty, they may eventually become older 
than Methuselah in acquisitiveness and crafti- 
ness and original sin, and yet die at eighty still 
college boys as far as anything really worth 
learning is concerned. These have never used 
the library. Some have abused it, generally by 
becoming trustees and imposing their soph- 
omoric idiocies upon it to the damage of its 
work; but they have not used it. 

This is usually, but not invariably, their own 
fault. Some libraries cannot be used by ra- 
tional human beings. These are the institutions 
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afflicted with officials who think they are li- 
brarians, but who are mistaken. At best they 
are bibliophiles, at worst, plain fools. They 
regard their function—especially as they grow 
older and crustier—as hardly distinguishable 
from that of the dragon of the Hesperides that 
guarded the golden fruit from the touch of 
human hands. Naturally, a library under such 
an affliction soon becomes nothing more than 
a mausoleum of dead books. It may be an 
architectural ornament of its city, but an orna- 
ment of the order of the Taj Mahal, which is 
beautiful, but nevertheless a tomb. 

If I, some forty years after my real education 
commenced, am now approaching the status of 
the half-educated, it is largely due to my good 
fortune in having lived in at least two pl ices 
where there was nothing mortuary about the 
public library; one was a small town with a 
small library, the other a large town with a 
large one; one didn’t know a thing in the world 
about library science, the other ine »w it all and, 
indeed, had invented a good deal of it; one was 
headed by a woman whom no one ever heard 
of twenty miles away from her library, the other 
was headed by a man whom everybody in the 
library world has heard of; yet in spite of these 
wide differences, in functioning as adult edu- 
cators they were identical. 

I refer to the Carnegie Library in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, as it was forty years ago, 
and the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, 
Maryland, as it is today. 

As I look back on it now I realize that the 
Greensboro library about 1914 was not much. 
Its building was small and not especially well 
designed; its collection was small and undis- 
tinguished; its appropriation from the city 
(then of about 25,000 population) was sm: ill] 
and grudgingly voted. But it did have one 
thing—it had a librarian who was a librarian 
and not a mummified obstacle between people 
and books. 

I do not know but I strongly suspect that 
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Miss Bettie Caldwell was originally chosen for 
the job mainly because she was a gentlew oman 
in reduced circumstances; for in those days 
aldermen in small southern towns felt an obli- 
gation to do something for a member of 
distinguished family that had fallen into 
financial straits. In any event, it is a certainty 
that she had nothing faintly resembling modern 
library training, and not very much knowledge 
of books. 

But she did have an intense interest in the 
people who lived in her town and a remarkable 
knowledge of their individual traits and habits; 
and she burned with an ardent passion to make 
the library an effective instrument in the intel- 
lectual development of the town. She took it 
out, for the most part, in the collection and 
recording of local history. She was a driver, 
and if harried citizens sometimes called her a 
nuisance she didn’t care, as long as they helped 
promote the cause. And they did. She was 
not content with money. Somehow she con- 
trived to have lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
business men, all sorts of people, digging furi- 
ously on her research jobs. Frequently it was 
to their own astonishment, for Miss Bettie had 
a way of getting around them before they knew 
what was hi appening; but always it was to the 
broadening of their own intellectual horizons. 

If that wasn’t adult education, I don’t know 
the meaning of the words; but it was not based 
on any pe di igogical theory. It was based on 
Miss Bettie’s love of her town and her vivid 
interest in its people, living, dead, and yet un- 
born. 

Nearly twenty years later I became ac- 
quainted with a man now recognized as one of 
the really eminent American librarians, Dr. 
Joseph Lewis Wheeler, at the time librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt in Baltimore. Just before the 
Great Crash of 1929 Wheeler had driven 
through the City Council an appropriation of 
three millions (and that was folding money in 
those days, the equivalent of twice as much 
now) for a new building. One day he showed 
me the architect’s drawings, and I was amazed 
and a little appalled. 

“But Wheeler,” I protested, “this isn’t a li- 
brary, this is a department store! Look—flat on 
the sidewalk, no stairs, no columns, no statues, 
and with what looks like a row of plate-glass 
show-windows.” 

“They don’t look like show-windows, they are 
show-windows,” said Wheeler, grimly. “I 
mean for this town to know what’s inside, and 
I don’t mean paintings and statuary, I mean 
books. I am going to load those windows with 
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books where pedestrians on the street can’t help 
seeing them. And it’s flat on the sidewalk 
because I don’t want a man to have to take 
even one step up to get into the library. I want 
a one-legged man to be able to come in on his 
crutches and Grandma able to come in in her 
wheel-chair.” 

So it was built, and there isn’t a library in the 
civilized world that is easier of access. Only at 
the entrance did the architect break momen- 
tarily from Wheeler’s rigid restraint and indulge 
his fancy; he designed a portal that is mag- 
nificent—w ide, high, and imposing, but spread- 
ing outward like a pair of welcoming arms. 
The Pratt Library is open to the whole world. 

I think Joseph L. Wheeler knows a great deal 
about books and people tell me that he is one 
of the chief authorities on library science; but 

I do not believe that those are the qualities 
aa made him a great librarian. That he is, is 
attested by two facts, first, that for 25 years his 
building has been studied by every city con- 
templating the erection of a large library; and 
circulation at the Pratt has leaped from around 
half a million to more than three millions an- 
nually, more than 60% of the borrowers being 
adults. Finally, he built up a staff so thor- 
oughly imbued with his ideas that it has main- 
tained and improved his policy during the ten 
years since his retirement. 

I think that what made him spectacularly 
effective was néither his learning nor his te »ch- 
nical skill, but precisely the same qualities that 
made Miss Bettie Caldwell obscurely effective 
—an intense interest in people and a ruling 
passion to make his institution serve them. I 
know beyond peradventure that Wheeler and 
Miss Bettie are two of the people who have 
contributed heavily to such education as I have 
acquired, and they did it not by the method, 
but by the spirit that pervaded their libraries. 

So my idea of how a public library may func- 
tion in adult education is highly unprofession: i] 
and, as I suggested earlier, perhaps heretical; 


I believe that success is compounded, roughly, 
of 12%% books, 12%% library science, and 75% 
librarian. Surely, it is not necessary to empha- 
size that when I say “librarian” I do not mean 
merely the chief executive; I mean the persons 
who deal with the public, regardless of title. 
The individual behind the desk may be a girl 
who emerged from library school only yester- 
day, but she is the librarian, as far as the visitor 
is concerned. The ability of the real librarian 
is measured by his success in infusing into that 
girl some touch of the quality that I found in 
Joe Wheeler and Miss Bettie. Without that 
touch in every member of the staff the library 
is not going to function at its highest level of 
efficiency. 

Interest in books is not enough. The trick 
is to be interested enough in the person in front 
of the desk to investigate his problem, to dis- 
cover what he needs, and to supply it. 

But, you may object, that isn’t library 
science, that is ‘salesmanship. Maybe it is. 
Maybe what Wheeler built in Baltimore is es- 
sentially a department store, differing from 
others only in that it makes no charge for its 
wares. What of it? The basic contribution 
that a library may make to adult education is 
by inducing people to read books, and effective 
inducement means making it easy and pleasant 
to read. 

If this is ane rather than curator- 
ship, or pedagogy, so be it. It makes the 
library an effective a in the life of its com- 
munity, and it enriches the culture of the com- 
munity; and if the argument is raised that it 
is unworthy to associate merchandising with 
non-material values, I will counter with the 
assertion that the best sales talk ever written, 
better than the smartest “commercial” on radio 
or television, applies to a non-material value. 
It is this: “Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom; for the merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 


than fine gold.” 





Adult Education Materials Requested 


The Headquarters Library, with the as- 
sistance of the Office for Adult Education, is 
planning to expand its collection of materials 
on adult education as it relates to libraries. 
This is an appeal to all libraries to place the 
Headquarters Library on your mailing list for 
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samples of programs, booklists, reprints of arti: 
cles and any other information which you have 
in this field: This material will be available for 
inter-library loan; therefore, three copies would 
be most helpful. Send to Helen Geer, Head- 
quarters librarian, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
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WHAT'S THE FORMULA? 


I 


The following three articles illustrate 
two opposite views of library adult 
education and their reconciliation in 
terms of the library’s background and 
development. 


Library-Sponsored Group Services 


JoHN MACKENZIE Cory 


AMERICAN COMMUNITIES are so highly or- 
ganized that we sometimes assume there is no 
need for the library to provide further oppor- 
tunities for group activities. At first glance 
and in some communities this assumption is a 
reasonable one but it deserves closer scrutiny. 
In order to relate the library to existing organi- 
zations we must remember that the library is 
concerned with the world of ideas—with as- 
sembling, organizing, preserving and stimulat- 
ing attention to recorded ideas. It may be 
well then to explore the types of organizations 
that exist and the extent of their dependence 
on the world of ideas. 

Many community organizations obviously 
have only a nodding acquaintance with the 
world of ideas and are quite happy and useful 
despite this remote relationship. Social, ath- 
letic, fraternal and some hobby-centered or- 
ganizations can be aided by the library but 
could exist very well without it. There are 
also other groups whose interests are primarily 
recreational or only superficially intellectual 
and whose needs can best be met through com- 
mercial channels or from the group’s own 
resources. 

Many organizations are primarily and 
properly interested in the spread and perpetua- 
tion of specific skills and specific ideas. The 
library can be useful in many ways to these 
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groups—industrial, labor, professional, religious 
and political organizations—but they generally 
have their own well-developed channels of 
communication and are not heavily dependent 
on the library. 

The remaining groups, while they may have 
other purposes also, are substantially concerned 
with broadening the intellectual horizons of 
their members through public service, literary 
or artistic growth, or improved understanding 
of themselves and the world around them. Un- 
fortunately these organizations which are 
actively concerned with the world of ideas and 
which can profit the most from library services 
do not all exist in every community. The 
high degree of organization in American com- 
munities is thus deceptive. 

Admitting that the library should, when pos- 
sible, [serve existing organizations rather than 
compete with them] we nevertheless have 
identified the first reason for the library to 
sponsor its own group activities—namely the 
incomplete and spotty distribution of organiza- 
tions that are interested primarily in ideas, the 
library’s stock in trade. Where such groups 
do not exist in adequate variety the library 
may stimulate their establishment; where 
they exist but are weak the library may serve 
and strengthen them; but there will still be 
many communities and many subject areas in 
which channels are lacking for intellectual 
stimulation and fulfillment. It would cearly 
seem to be a basic responsibility of the library 
to provide group activities as a means of meet- 
ing educational needs in these areas and 
stimulating attention to the library’s resources. 

Furthermore, many of the groups described 
above have a substantially homogeneous mem- 
bership and frequently lack the stimulus of 
varying backgrounds and points of view. The 
library, being nonpartisan and serving the 
entire population, can often assemble hetero- 
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geneous groups and thereby serve the in- 
dispensable function in a free democracy of 
promoting intergroup understanding and the 
cross-fertilization of ideas. 

Finally, there are some activities that involve 
small, informal groups and special techniques 
not particularly appropriate for large, formal, 
or continuing organizations. Book discussion 
series such as the Great Books program and the 
American Heritage program are examples of 
this type of group activity which it is particu- 
larly appropriate for the library to sponsor. 

There remain the sincere objections of many 
librarians to any form of group service whether 
sponsored directly by the library or rendered 
to existing organizations. These objections 
stem from belief in the paramount importance 
of library service to individuals. Paradoxically 
but unequivocally this author supports that 
philosophy but still believes in the responsi- 
bility of the library to provide group services. 
In part this is a question of definition and in 
part a matter of priority. 

The fact that the library is one of the last 
remaning educational agencies interested in the 
individual’s “self-education” underlines the im- 
portance of this aspect of library service and 
should strengthen library philosophers and 
practitioners in its defense and positive pro- 
motion. Individuals suffer in these days of 
the mass media with their assaults on the as- 
sumed educational and recreational needs of 
their large audiences and the resulting “least 
common denominator” approach. ‘This ap- 
proach has several failings not shared by the 
library. It ignores the tremendous variety of 
individual tastes and interests; it encourages a 
sterile conformity; and it makes little appeal to 
the large audience above the assumed average 
level of interest. However accurate statisti- 
cally, this average has only a limited relation to 
real, live people and consequently, by defini- 
tion, it lacks vitality. 

Let us agree, then, that the library should 
be concerned with reality—with individuals pos- 
sessing almost infinite variety, subtlety, and 
complexity. Many individuals, for one reason 
or another, don’t like to “join.” They are 
individualists—the well adjusted or poorly ad- 
justed rebels, skeptics, introverts, misanthropes, 
personal isolationists and mavericks. They are 
particularly important to the library because 
the library is so important to them and the 
world would be poorer if their tribes decreased 
due to intellectual starvation. 

But there are also individuals, probably an 
overwhelming majority of the population, who 
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have a gregarious instinct—a desire to share and 
compare with others. The objects compared 
may be ideas or skills cr only spring hats, but 
the desire is nonetheless real and important. 
This gregarious drive at its lowest level is in- 
distinguishable from the desire to follow and 
conform that provides a firm and profitable 
base for the mass media of communication. 

There are, however, other gregarious individ- 
uals who deserve the library’s attention and 
their importance is increased just by virtue of 
their membership in groups which serve to 
extend their influence. These individuals are 
motivated by the desire to participate and to 
lead], aims which the library can facilitate 
better than the mass media. 

Pursuing the agricultural connotation of the 
words gregarious and maverick we might say 
that the library should also serve the bell- 
wethers of the group—the active B sorte 
and leaders—as well as the individualists who 
will rarely join with others in their use of the 
library. Thus the library can properly serve 
the group, whether autonomous or library 
sponsored, by serving its individual members. 
The group officers and program chairmen are 
vital and influential members of the library’s 
public and the active group saben: 5 io 
need and will profit from the library's services 
and resources. 

This philosophical conflict is best resolved by 
Dr. Jesse Shera, Dean of Western Reserve 
University Library School, in the introduction 
to his Foundations of the Public Library. He 
states there that “in one way or another man 
determines the social goals that he will seek 
and shapes the agencies of his group life to 
achieve these ends. The history of the public 
library is a record of transition from a narrowly 
conservational function to a broad program 
directed toward the advance of popular ox 
tion. These changes in the objectives of the 
public library were merely reflections of trans- 
formations in society itself. Libraries that were 
only storehouses of accumulated knowledge 
were not adequate to the needs of a society 
that was consciously seeking to encourage the 
participation of the individual in the life of the 
group. The modern public library in large 
measure represents the need of democracy for 
an enlightened electorate, and its history 
records its adaptation to changing social re- 
quirements.” 

Having established the propriety of library 
service to its own and other organized groups 
it is necessary to determine the priority of such 
service in competition with other pressing de- 
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mands for the library’s attention. Obviously 
the emphasis given to group service will vary 
with the nature of the community served and 
the adequacy of the library’s financial support. 
First priority will normally be given to serving 
the individual and the individual group partici- 
pant and group leader. Where funds permit 
or where other organizations are lacking, how- 
ever, the library cannot fully discharge its edu- 
cational responsibilities without helping to meet 
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the normal, human need for group activity. 
Thus the largest, best supported libraries, and 


the smallest, most intelle ctually isolated li- 
braries will find it especially important to spon- 
sor their own groups. And all public libraries 
will find opportunities and should find resources 
—funds or volunteer assistance—to participate 
in this rewarding and increasingly significant 
aspect of library service. 


2 


Boon Or Booby Trap? 


Adult Education in Libraries 


HAROLD L. 


A CASUAL PERUSAL of daily newspapers 
shows that intolerance is rife and public ignor- 
ance of serious problems, both nz itional and 
international, is acute. More truly than ever, 
as H. G. Wells pointed out many years ago, 

“Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe.” 
None of our social institutions can afford 
literally to “fiddle while Rome burns,” con- 
fronted as we are with the awful possibility in 
this atomic age that, unless great improvement 
is brought about in public enlightenment, the 
lack of intellectual capacity to understand our 
problems and of wisdom to work out their 
solutions may bring us to complete destruction. 
Furthermore, the writer is one among many 
who believe that all the great problems of the 
world could be solved through more effective 
education if people would be willing to take it 
seriously. While the education of ‘children is 
extremely important and vital, adult education 
is equally, if not more essential. 

In the face of this conviction, you may well 
ask what the Los Angeles Public Library is 
doing by way of an adult education program? 
The answer is, practically nothing. We do 
cooperate with the Great Books Foundation, 
the American Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and a limited number of other reputable 
organizations of this type, but frankly, our 
cooperation is not extensive or impressive. We 
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have organized no series of lectures, forums, or 
film showings at the Central Library or any of 
our branches , and, in fact, we are deliberately 
building new branch libraries with no provision 
for meeting rooms. We have curtailed the use 
of a number of the auditoriums which already 
exist in older library buildings. 

What accounts for the gap between our con- 
viction of the need for adult education and our 
deliberate lack of any group programs? In the 
first place, Los Angeles, like most large cities, 
offers boundless opportunities for adult educa- 
tion. Many well-organized programs are 
scheduled by the educational institutions of the 
city, pé articularly by the public evening schools 
and universities. In addition, there are literally 
hundreds of other agencies, large and small, 
organized to bring to adults lectures, forums, 
courses, and films. Also, eight television sta- 
tions and twenty-seven radio stations thrive in 
our area. We have a fair number of good book 
stores, and of course there are hundreds of 
newsstands and drugstores offering magazines 
and pocket books. Certainly many of these 
offerings could hardly be ché iracterized as truly 
educational, but even when the poorer are 
culled out thousands of good opportunities for 
adult learning remain. 

To attempt to judge the total impact and the 
effectiveness of all these programs would be 
very difficult. No doubt some good is done 
and a minor number of our more intelligent, 
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alert, and well-informed citizens find the time 
and have the interest to register for courses or 
to attend less formal talks or discussion groups. 
On the other hand, the great majority of people 
in our community as in others are more or less 
indifferent to the opportunities offered and do 
not seriously or regularly take advantage of 
them. Radio and television are more sateneabeal 
in attracting large listening audiences, although 
their programs often cater to common tastes 
and prejudices, without contributing very much 
to public enlightenment. Can we realistically 
think that libraries, by promoting adult educa- 
tion activities of their own, can substantially 
improve the drawing power of the opportuni- 
ties already offered? 

The statement that the Los Angeles Public 

Library is doing practically nothing to respond 
to the great need for adult education was made 
in terms of the definition of adult education 
which is now commonly accepted in library 
parlance, and which seems usually to limit the 
concept to group activities involving discus- 
sions, lectures, or forums. This definition over- 
looks the principal educational activity which 
the library and only the library can ‘perform 
for its community—giving the best possible 
book services to every individual it can attract 
to its orbit. 

In Los Angeles we feel that our essential 
book services are impressive both in quality 
— quantity. Annually the Los Angeles Public 

Library. circulates over 8,000,000 books and 
answers about 2,000,000 reference questions. 
The total adult educational force of this service 
is far from the “nothing” we answered above. 
Nor do we have reason to think that we have 
run out of accomplishment on one hand or 
challenge on the other. This is especially true 
in our city, because we continue to grow at the 
rate of about 75,000 people a year. 

We have spent many hours listening to, talk- 
ing with, and debating with librarians who 
have a somewhat different approach than ours. 
Although we repeatedly find individuals who 
agree with us, we more often note librarians 
who are conducting long and time-consuming 
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experiments with adult education groups. We 
have the impression that this sort of activity 
has become the prevailing philosophy of em- 
phasis among many librarians. Our periodicals 
and proceedings are full of accounts of such 
activities to the exclusion of stress upon the 
importance and techniques of doing a better 
and more extensive job with our basic services 
to the individual reader. We do not deny that 
some of the adult education programs have 
some value and also bring some favorable 
publicity to the library. But we are convinced 
that the total values received do not justify the 
outlay of money and staff time required. 

None of us can put out of mind the inter- 
esting program which is being carried out at 
the Louisville Public Library, and all of us, I 
think, are inclined to be a little envious of the 
glamor which surrounds their accomplishments. 
It is a unique experiment, and one which 
should be studied with the closest care. It 
must always be remembered, however, that the 
Louisville program is made possible through 
access to special toll bridge funds which have 
placed large unexpected revenues at the dis- 
posal of the city and the library. How many 
other libraries can realistically anticipate such 
revenues and such a program? 

As interesting as the Louisville program is, I 
cannot help feeling strongly that the com- 
munity might be benefited more and the library 
used to greater advantage if all of these sums 
of money, and perhaps more, were devoted to 
renovating the present basic library service. 
I do not mean to imply that the Louisville 
Public Library does not rate as a good general 
library, but that it is missing an opportunity 
to become one of the really outstanding librar 
systems of the country, with a fine, highly de- 
partmentalized and strong Central Library, 
with a good number of large branch libraries, 
with book collections and highly trained staffs 
giving the very strongest type of public library 
service. 

Recently the Ford Foundation with all of 
its millions has influenced libraries, as well as 
many other social institutions, to devote their 
energies to group adult activities, in some in 
stances underwriting the program. I have 
watched the Ford Foundation sponsored Ameri- 
can Heritage projects throughout the country 
with a great deal of close interest. Many li- 
brarians have worked very hard in devoting 
their energies and talents to make these proj- 
ects a complete success. So far it is realistic 
to say that only a very few limited number of 
citizens have been attracted to the program 
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even under favorable promotional circum- 
stances, and there is considerable doubt in my 
mind as to whether any but a very small minor- 
ity of citizens will ever be willing to give their 
time to the program, as valuable as it might be 
if widely participated in. 

After many years of intensive effort and 
fairly good financial backing, the Great Books 
Foundation has accomplished some good with 
a limited number of people, certainly less than 
one-quarter of one per cent of the population. 
The World Politics program has more recently 
carried out a similar activity with some success, 
but this is also very limited. 

Does any one of us really share the dream 
that such programs can be made a part of the 
lives of a reasonably large segment of the 
American public? I realize that in expressing 
these doubts I am seriously stepping on the 
toes of many eager and sincere librarians who 
are doing all within their power to make such 
programs a real success. But above all, we 
have the solemn obligation to spend our time 
and energy on those ‘things which are clearly 
proved to be of the highest possible benefit to 
the communities we serve. 

These activities I have already referred to as 
the essential book and reference services of 
the library, and it is on these that the Los 
Angeles Public Library has put its stress. Bear- 
ing in mind that there are many areas where 
we are weak or incomplete, we are frank in 
saying that we take some pride in our service 
as a whole and know that it is very actively 
used. We do not at all feel that its success is 
wholly attributable to the fact that Los An- 
geles is a fast-growing and dynamic com- 
munity. We believe that the basic strong book 
and service pattern we offer would be equally 
successful in any community. 

In our city more than 20,000 people each 
day seek the services of the Central Library or 
one of its fifty-two branches and four book- 
mobiles. Our Central Library services, al- 
though they are organized with emphasis on 
reference, apparently still lead any other single 
library in the world in the annual ‘circulation of 
about 1,400,000 volumes. We can also point 
to many of our branches which are outstanding 
successes by any test which you care to apply. 
Using circulation figures again as the readiest 
measure of activity, take as an example our 
North Hollywood Branch—a library which, with 
a bookstock of 35,000 volumes, a floor space 
of only 3900 square feet, and a staff of less than 
fifteen people, last year circulated more than 
445,000 books and through its extensive refer- 
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ence collection rendered valuable service to 
many thousands of individuals. 

Or take a far-separated part of Los Angeles, 
Westchester, which non-Californians will recog- 
nize as the area surrounding the Los Angeles 
International Airport. Westchester’s popula- 
tion, growing from 300 to 40,000 in a decade, 
was organized and militant in demanding a 
modern and adequate branch library. In 1952 
a fine modern, functional building was opened. 
It started off with a staff of less than eight and 
a stock of less than 20,000 books, all new and 
carefully selected. During its first year every 
resource was strained to capacity and 250,000 
books were circulated. This year we anticipate 
a circulation of over 300,000. We have al- 
ready submitted estimates to city officials for an 
equal facility in West Westchester, for we ad- 
mit freely, if sheepishly, that in spite of our 
planning we built the first Westchester branch 
too small. 

We believe the success pattern exemplified in 
these two branches is attributable to a funda- 
mentally sound basic service pattern, which in- 
cludes no adult education activities. 

Statistics will never prove the value of a li- 
brary to a community, but in daily attendance 
counts, number of reference questions an- 
swered, as well as in circulation, we can cer- 
tainly qualify in almost every department and 
branch as a very busy library. Of our fifty- 
two branches, five circulate more than 275,000 
volumes annually; five more circulate between 
175,000 and 27 75,000 volumes; twelve others 
circulate between 125,000 and 175,000 vol- 
umes; and five circulate between 100,000 and 
125,000 volumes. Of the remaining twenty- -five, 
thirteen are open only “sub-branch” hours, less 
than 30 hours weekly, and a number of them 
are either very badly located or are temporarily 
in new rented branches with crowded quarters 
and inadequate book stock. But let’s face facts: 
there are some parts of our community, as of 
every community, which have never responded 
to library service as we would have liked to 
see them respond; others have declined rather 
rapidly in the post-war years, causing us to 
curtail services or hours. In one or two cases, 
we have closed the facility. 

Circulation losses are a matter of great con- 
cern to some of our librarians in areas which 
are not growing in population. There is a good 
deal of apologizing and head-shaking about it. 
The great growth of television and other mass 
media of communication has undoubtedly made 
definite inroads in library circulation, particu- 
larly, of course, in light fiction reading. Some 
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librarians have unconsciously admitted to them- 
selves, if not to others, that public library serv- 
ice is on the down-grade, and have come to the 
conviction that unless a heroic and extraordi- 
nary program is offered the library will inevita- 
bly become less and less valuable. But we 
emphatically deny that circulation losses, which 
have occurred mostly in sub-standard neighbor- 
hoods, and in the field of light reading, have 
one whit diminished the bright star of public 
library service. It seems only sensible to get 
away from the over-emphasis which we have 
placed in the past on building up an enormous 
circulation, the largest part of which was rather 
meaningless, time-killing entertainment. We 
shall continue to plan our library system along 
the lines of presenting the strongest possible 
basic and sound book and reference service. 

Perhaps some will think it inappropriate to 
compare a successful library program to a win- 
ning football team, but this illustration may not 
be too far astray. A few years ago a news- 
paper reported an interview with the president 
of a large Midwestern university, whose foot- 
ball team had overwhelmed all of the tough 
Midwest opponents on its schedule, and in the 
Rose Bowl had humiliated the best that the 
Pacific Coast had to offer. The usual question 
was asked: what was the secret of their remark- 
able success? The president replied that there 
was no secret. The university had hired the 
best football coach and assistants they could 
find. The team was thoroughly trained and had 
a will to win. They played good, hard, 
straight, fundamental football, with big, tough 
and rough linemen, with alert and fast back- 
field men. They resorted to no trick formations 
or smart secret plays. As a matter of fact, the 
president reported, they were rather surprised 
at their success, and wondered if perhaps their 
opponents made them look better than they 
really were by neglecting fundamentals for 
thrilling innovations. 

I believe that a strong program of funda- 
mentals for public libraries will achieve real 
success, although it may not bring to an indi- 
vidual library the fame throughout the library 
profession that is the reward of constantly 
carrying out experimental, provocative and in- 
teresting projects. If called upon to advise a 
coming generation of librarians on a successful 
service program for public libraries today, I 
think I would talk to them somewhat along 
these lines: 


1. Work out, after patient and careful analysis, 


a solid and long-range plan of accomplishment. 
Know clearly what you are not trying to do as 
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well as what you are trying to do. Determining a 
service pattern does not necessarily require an 
elaborate survey by authorities, but it does mean 
drawing upon the best wisdom of your entire staff 
in formulating a clear-cut and definite program 
which all understand. 

2. Secure the strongest possible administrative 
leadership in all departments and bear in mind 
that only in the smallest library is leadership a 
one-man job. 

3. Initiate and carry out an attractive personnel 
policy, with high salaries and good staff benefits 
so that you can secure the most capable staff pos- 
sible. 

4. Above all, stress first-hand personal book 
knowledge in all members of your staff and infuse 
in them, if possible, the strong conviction that the 
wonderful and diversified knowledge and wisdom 
of books is absolutely essential to individuals in 
the modern world. 

5. Be sure that your library system is dynamic 
and flexible, and is keyed to the community as it 
exists today, not as it existed twenty-five years ago. 
This may mean a constantly changing pattern of 
service, with the curtailing of some activities and 
building up of others. 

6. Without overdoing it, de-emphasize the 
trivial and wholly recreational materials of your 
library. Stress and build up its important, mean- 
ingful and serious services. The development of a 
branch system is, of course, predicated. upon a 
strong, well-diversified and attractive central 
library, with as many special departments as the 
size and character of the community require and 
finances will permit. 

7. Insist on strong, adequately-staffed and 
stocked branches and outlets. Limited book collec- 
tions, brief hours of service, and insufficient staff 
are half-way,measures sometimes offered as a sop 
to communities when finances do not permit 
adequate service. Such a service pattern is inclined 
to kill library services rather than pave the way 
for better. 

8. Give constant attention to advertising and 
publicizing your service to the entire community. 
Not even the best libraries have done half as much 
as they should do in this field. Still largely un- 
explored is the enormous opportunity of hevisden, 
which can be extremely lettin in getting across 
the value of library service. 

9. Adopt an aggressive, go-get-it policy in budget 
requests, but bear in mind that no library ever has 
enough money. Making the most of what you have 
will mean eliminating unnecessary overhead and 
working out most efficient methods and procedures. 
It will mean critically evaluating the effectiveness 
and worth of every activity, and having the courage 
and tough-mindedness to throw out the obsolete or 
convert it to something more essential and mean- 
ingful. 

10. Don’t have a closed mind about the value 
and attractions of group adult education projects, 
but remember that the time and resources of every 
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individual and every institution are strictly limited. 
If a program does not produce clear-cut results, 
discard it in favor of the fundamentals. 

What I have urged here is even more ap- 
plicable, I am convinced, to thousands of li- 
brarians in small communities where libraries 
are clearly in need of great improvement. 

If we in Los Angeles could check our pres- 
ent service program against this outline and dis- 
cover that our library scored one hundred per 
cent on every item, we might indeed be look- 
ing about for new worlds to conquer. But such 
a record of achievement is still far, perhaps 
decades, in the future. Until we have further 
strengthened, deepened, and improved our li- 
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we will continue to 
find plenty of challenge and excitement in 
meeting the vital reading and reference needs 


brary’s essential services, 


of our community. This challenge, too, I am 
sure, faces many libraries, large and small. 

When the Utopian day arrives that we can 
honestly say that every essential service is ade- 
quately staffed, that no spot in the city is out 
of reach of library service, that our book stock 
has reached the full range of depth and 
strength, then, and not before, we may hunt 
up the issue of the ALA Bulletin that reports an 
exciting and effective adult education activity 
at the “X” Public Library and ask ourselves, 
“Will it work here?” 


3 


The Two Points of View 


EMERSON GREENAWAY 


THE PRESENTATION of two contrasting views 
on the role of the public library in the field of 
adult education, is always interesting, varying 
and controversial. It was requested that there 
be a presentation of two points of view to 
“illustrate: (1) that the library’s role lies in 
assisting and cooperating within the programs 
of other community agencies, and (2) that the 
library should not only so cooperate, but also 
present programs of its own in response to the 
community need.” 

The two papers—Boon or Booby Trap by 
Harold L. Hamill and Library-Sponsored 
Group Services by John Mackenzie Cory, are 
as different ideologically as is the distance 
great, geographically between Los Angeles and 
New York. But then the problems facing these 
two librarians are equally different and equally 
great. New York with its more stable popula- 
tion, and although teeming with activities of all 
kinds, has entered a period in her history where 
the freshness of youth has given way to the 
problems of mid-life. Los Angeles on the 
other hand, the fastest growing of the large 
cities (as Philadelphians are only too well 
aware!) has more of a problem to furnish basic 
services to new communities which literally 
spring up over night. To keep pace with such 
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a fast growing community, taxes the resource- 
fulness of the librarian in supplying books just 
as it does the engineer who finds it difficult 
to supply sufficient water to meet the needs of 
this metropolis. The Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary must provide library service to residents 
within a 450.9 sq. mile area; The New York 
Public Library must provide library service to 
residents within a 133.73 sq. mile area. Thus, 
Los Angeles is constantly providing new outlets, 
New York must constantly meet group prob- 
lems where the original outlets were established 
years ago. 

One other factor must be emphasized at the 
outset; namely, Los Angeles has one of the 
most highly developed public school adult edu- 
cation programs to be found anywhere in this 
country. Therefore in the public library in that 
city there is no necessity for the provision of 
certain group activities found in public libraries 
in cities elsewhere, especially where public 
school adult education curricula are non-exist- 
ent. The requirement therefore, should be one 
of cooperation rather than the origination in 
the public library of such a program. 

These facts will definitely weigh heavily in 
the formulation of any plan or policy in the 
establishment of adult services to the public 
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library users of either city. 

Public libraries are still experiencing growing 
pains—there are days when, I am concerned 
with what causes the pains and then later fear 
that growth of the public library is over and 
a thing of the past. It is always well, I think, 
to take a long look at public library history as 
expressed in librarianship and to remember 
what Dr. Herbert Goldhor stated so well. Li- 
brarianship, he says, is now in the third of 
three rather clearly marked stages of develop- 
ment and while they may represent chronologi- 
cal periods, they may also present a varying 
philosophy of librarianship. The divisions are 
three: (1) the storehouse period of librarian- 
ship, where anything and everything was saved 
and preserved; (2) the service period, where 
effective use was emphasized, but where little 
concern was given to the effect of the book on 
the reader; and (3) the period where the edu- 
cational function of the library was recog- 
nized. This conception of the stages of devel- 
opment of librarianship is pertinent to the 
points of view expressed in the two foregoing 
articles. 


Growing Pains 


Each period of development meant, there- 
fore, a new series of growing pains. Today the 
pain of adjusting the organization, the re- 
sources, the staff and the library user to a new 
concept of librarianship is, at best, an uneasy 
and uncomfortable situation for all but those 
who, with confidence and assurance, are pro- 
ce eding on their charted course. 

If the job of the public library is, as Richard 
Hart has so ably written, that “All public li- 
brary educational activities have as their one 
objective developing the non-reader or random 
reader into a purposeful reader,” then we are 
going to have to tackle the problem with in- 
creased financial resources, a new conception of 
the individual (whether as a single person or in 
a small group of individualists) and a new or- 
ganization of staff and services to accomplish 
this purpose. Both Cory and Hamill want, I 
gather, purposeful readers. The problem 
remains as to the techniques used to achieve 
this result. 

Hamill feels that before we can consider an 
expansion into the field of adult education 
beyond those provisions already contained in 
basic reference and reader services, we must 
be certain that “every essential service is ade- 
quately staffed; that no spot in the city is out 
of reach of library service; and that the book- 
stock has reached a full range of depth and 
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ALA Intellectual Freedom 
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Simmons College and is a 
past president of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Association. 
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strength,” and Cory has noted that “Obviously 
the emphasis given to group service will vary 
with the nature of the community served and 
the adequacy of the library’s financial a 
The problem resolves itself into making a 
decision on the basis of the community, book 
resources, financial support, available non- 
library adult education programs and largely 
in the final analysis, the will and interest of 
the librarian himself. 

And who can say, without the benefit of 
perspective that comes with years, who is right? 
It may well be that in Louisville, with totally 
different factors than those found in Los 
Angles, the public library will be strengthened 
more quickly by means of the dynamic pro- 
gram under way there, (regardless of the 
source of revenue, remembering that to Massa- 
chusetts libraries go the dog tax revenues!) 
than if the traditional program were followed 
out. Although book use increased over 40% in 
a two-year period, the real answer will come 
in another fifteen or twenty years when more 
perspective can be gained. If at that future 
date Louisville will have both the program and 
the well-staffed, well-stocked departmentalized 
organization that meets all standards, they will 
have proved their point. 

And the same may be said of Los Angles—if 
in another fifteen or twenty years a full de- 
veloped program of cooperation between the 
school system and the public library is added 
to Hamill’s book and reference service program, 
then that city too, will have ae out its 
program. Perhaps by that time Los Angeles 
will have included provision for the Detroit 
multi-purpose rooms in their branch building 
program. The great danger comes, in my 
belief, in one city trying, without full regard 
for the differences between two communities, 
to duplicate what has been done elsewhere, 
fearing that they too are not on a band wagon. 
A sounder, broader program will be developed 
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eventually if we have the problem of library 
service attacked from a variety of points of 
view. 

We are all agreed, I believe, that education 
in the United States is weakest at the adult 
level. The problem therefore is simply stated: 
provide an educational program for adults. 
We immediately get into trouble when we 
begin to ask the questions: How? By Whom? 
What is the educational background of the 
individual and his achievements? Fees: 
Sources of support? Individual service? 
Group service? Films? Discussions? Co- 
operation? etc. How can we best find the 
answer to all this? 

Succinctly, Hamill believes firmly and sin- 
cerely before we have any monkey business with 
a formal adult educational program, that in 
each library we insure the following: (1) that 
every essential service is adequately staffed— 
both at Central and at the branches; (2) that 
there is complete geographical coverage, pre- 
sumably with branch libraries so placed that 
no one is an unreasonable distance from a 
branch library; and (3) that access be made to 
a book collection that has both “depth and 
strength.” When this has been achieved, a 
library might then consider adult education 
activities over and beyond reference and book 
selection services, but the implication is that 
it is not too likely. 

Cory believes that the public library “is one 
of the last remaining educational agencies in- 
terested in the individual’s ‘self-education’.” 
To_ fulfill our responsibilities he believes we 
must recognize that two approaches are de- 
sirable, namely: (1) the belief that library serv- 
ice to individuals is of paramount importance; 
and (2) that for many individuals they can only 
be reached through group services and that 
this is still a service to individuals as opposed 
to approaching them via mass media. It is not 
my understanding that Cory believes that by 
means of library adult education programs the 
pull would be such that we would ever have 
large segments of the population, as contrasted 
with television or radio audiences, flocking to 
use the public library. I am not aware that 
such has ever been the intent of those inter- 
ested in adult education programs or, if you 
will, “experiments.” Rather in New York 
every effort and every means is used, either 
individually or by the group method to develop 
purposeful readers. The New York program 
reaches, I dare say, a group of people who 
perhaps had not availed themselves of book 
and reference services. The supplementary 
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services to groups include a joint CCNY-NYPL 
adult education program; used in community 
planning; consultative services to community 
organizations; cooperation with the Division of 
Community Education of the N.Y. City Board 
of Education; services to special groups, espe- 
cially in the field of labor relations; sponsorship 
of discussion and film groups. A most notable 
list of achievements! 

Four years ago, and I think the statement is 
still pertinent, I suggested that in organizing 
public library adult education programs we be 
guided by the following considerations: (1) 
that when an active extension program is being 
carried on by colleges and universities in the 
area, the public library should not attempt to 
provide a formal program of adult education, 
i.e., will not offer regularly scheduled courses 
with credit; (2) that if there is an adult educa- 
tion division of either a city or state board of 
education, offering formal courses of instruc- 
tion, with or without credit, that the public 
library not attempt to duplicate this oid 
program; but (3) that the public library always 
provide insofar as is financially possible, full 
reference and information service to individ- 
uals, help with book selection and planned 
reading, and a full program of cooperation with 
community groups. 

Only when one of the non-library agencies; 
namely, the local college or department of edu- 
cation, is not doing its job, the library should 
put every bit of energy into encouraging these 
institutions to develop and expand a formal 
adult education program. Only when this has 
failed and there is no other hope of securing 
a formal program should the public library 
enter the field. 

As to the library’s credo of service I am 
willing to subscribe to the following, much of 
which has already been stated: 


(1) That public libraries accept as their basic 
objectives the provision and servicing of expertly 
selected books and other materials which aid the 
individual in the pursuit of education, information, 
or research, and in the creative use of leisure time. 
Since financial limitations generally prevent equal 
emphasis on all aspects of these objectives, the li- 
brary should recognize that its major concern must 
be a positive contribution toward the removal of 
ignorance, intolerance and indifference. 

(2) That we recognize educational service to 
adults as a primary function, and that the library 
pursue an active program of stimulation, leader- 
ship, and cooperation with other agencies in en- 
couraging the reading of socially significant ma- 
terials. 

(3) That we accept the responsibility for the 
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direct communication of ideas through organization 
of discussion groups, lecture series, informal talks, 
institutes, film forums, book discussions and the 
like, seeking thereby to direct the individual toward 
a continuous learning process through use of books 
and related materials. 

(4) That we frankly state that in meeting its 
objective of providing recreational materials, the 
library encourage such use of leisure time as will 
promote personal development and social well- 
being, and tend increasingly to leave to commer- 
cial agencies the provision of trivial, purely 
ephemeral materials. 

(5) That our cooperation with other agencies 
include: 

(A) A clearing house to prevent an unnecessary 
duplication of programs and provide for the 
integration of programs to tackle common 
problems; 


(B) The provision of expertly selected materials 
and book lists covering non-teaching or 
supplementary materials for informal adult 
education programs given by any agency. 

(6) That inasmuch as various communities vary 

both as to financial limitations and local interests, 
as well as to establish programs of adult educatien, 
we might well remember Dr. Leigh’s admonition 
that professional judgment is often subject to the 
lay opinion of the community and will be subject 
to its ultimate control. No community will support 
a program it does not wish. 


In the final analysis, each librarian is going 
to provide what he thinks is the very best in 
the way of public library services for his own 
community. We will always find variations 
for there is no one universal pattern which can 
be applied to all communities. 





Adult Education Institute 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission an- 
nounces that it will hold an institute, “Informal 
Education through Libraries,” at Kenwood 
Hall, Milwaukee, August 1 through 13, 1954. 
This is the Adult Education Institute being con- 
ducted under one of the grants from the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Mrs. Gretchen K. 
Schenk has accepted appointment as the co- 
ordinator of the institute. Margaret Monroe 
will be her assistant, and the institute has tenta- 
tively secured the services of Richard W. Pos- 
ton as consultant on community organization. 

The tentative program includes presentation 
by outstanding leaders in the adult education 
field, panel discussions by librarians in various- 
sized libraries and specializing in various kinds 
of library service to adults, public officials, li- 
brary trustees, and others interested in the de- 
velopment of libraries and their programs. The 
program of the institute is organized to move 
from the general discussion of adult education 
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and the library’s role in it to organizing the 
library for specific programs, and back to the 
general to identify the implications for libraries 
of all sizes and the mutual responsibility of li- 
brarians, other adult education agencies, library 
trustees, and public officials. 

A large committee has assisted in planning 
the institute, consisting of representatives from 
the ALA ‘Adult Education Board, library 
schools, state library agencies, and the ALA 
Headquarters, as well as the staff of the Free 
Library Commission. 

As the institute is taking shape, it appears to 
offer a very exciting program. The costs are 
moderate. Those attending will have to pay 
only their room, board, and linen charges, 
which will amount to about $52 to $56 for the 
two-week period. Those interested in attend- 
ing should write Walter S. Botsford, secretary, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, State 
Capitol, Madison 2. 
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A Mountain Against Which to Lean the Eyes 


EpitH Foster 


Was IT THE TITLE that caught your eye? 
Well, regardless of why you paused at this 
page, please do not go away until you have 
shared a few moments with a common garden 
variety of librarian who feels that the small 
library is about to take on exciting new life 
which will have a great part in developing rural 
thinking to meet rapidly changing community 
needs. 

Rural librarians today—whether they will it 
or not—are “architects of fate.” Dreams and 
aspirations, as well as problems, of many people 
are recreating the small library programs con- 
stantly; for nowhere more than in the rural 
community do we find such a yearning to bring 
the world to a common doorstep. It has be- 
come the duty, and there’s no other word for it, 
of the public librarian to take the leadership in 
seeking stimuli to be found only in group par- 
ticipation. It is this service to groups rather 
than to the individual which is the theme of 
the day. We have always taken the latter for 
granted. 

When we build a physical structure, we first 
survey the land, noting the outline of our por- 
tion against the panorama in the distance. Our 
blueprint calls for a structure that measures up 
to its total purpose and fills the requirements of 
its varied aspects. We utilize the finest quality 
of materials that lies in our providence. 

We recognize this fact in the purpose and 
findings of the American Library Association 
Survey which is furnishing us with a pair of 
spiritual bifocals “to see oursilves as ithers see 
us,” to penetrate the vistas of our library world 
of the years to come—all in all, to le nd us, as 
we say in the hills of North Georgia, a mountain 
against which to lean the eyes. 

All the rural librarians whom I know have 
been wanting to discover what processes are 
going on in the world of learning—processes 
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that might rightly be our concern. We have 
needed a measuring rod to discover actually 
whom have we served, whom forgotten. What 
have been our objectives? Have we utilized 
the best materials for each particular program? 
Should the small library concentrate its pro- 
grams in definitely chosen channels or be pre- 
pared to meet whatever group issues arise? 
Have we ever before adequately evaluated our 
services? Has the lack of periodic evaluation 
of services to adult groups resulted somewhat 
in a dissipation of potential good? What are 
the criteria for evaluation? These things we 
have been eager to discover. 

Now we have the medium: the recent ALA 
Survey. What is the significance of the find- 
ings in terms of the rural library? 

A careful study of the survey is very re- 
warding. The first great impression upon my 
mind was the fact that the rural public library 
should be the center of community living. 
Democratic processes going on even in ‘the most 
remote areas are having a tremendous impact 
upon the small public library and library ex- 
tension agencies today. A variety of agencies, 
both adult and young adult, is calling upon us 
to measure up to our high calling ond we must 
be quick to sense our potentials in enhancing 
services of ready-made groups. We must take 
cognizance of existing adult education agencies 
Ww ho i in most cases would eagerly lean upon our 
facilities and media of service to better their 
programs. 

This fact came home to our library in West 
Georgia area years ago when W est Georgia 
College projected its now famous College in 
the Country adult education program: an off 
the campus-into the rural community plan 
which calls for the participants in a community 
to come together in a preliminary meeting to 
decide upon the entire program, to be set up 
according to the desires and felt needs of the 
community. West Georgia Regional Library 
participates with West Georgia College in a 
number of ways, such as, providing. timely 
library centers to meet the needs of the person- 
nel of the individual community; furnishing a 
projector and films and often an operator; tak- 
ing leadership in group discussions; serving at 
any time as coordinator; preparing a smooth 
way for appearance of visitors from foreign 
countries. 
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It is providing the stimuli for community 
study based on recognized needs, calling for 

participation of adults in the community that 

spotlights West Georgia College as a “city on a 
hill” in an effective program on adult education. 

Turning to the survey I am alarmed that over 

79% of our libraries do not participate in studies 
of community needs. I am wondering whether 
this one lack does not actually block many of 
the other services which might otherwise prove 
most effective. Is it not vital to study the com- 
munity constantly in connection with other 
agencies? 

For instance, at the present time the staff of 
West Georgia Regional Library is preparing a 
little survey concerned with the vast school 
building program in our area and the potential 
good the regional library might do in connec- 
tion with it. On one hand, a need for help in 
landscaping around the buildings has been ex- 
pressed on the part of school princi i and 
patrons. West Georgia Regional Library in 
collaboration with Carroll County Principals 
Association is planning a clinic following the 
survey to help in solving this approaching prob- 
lem. Local PTA’s and Garden Clubs will be 
invited to participate. 

Also modern up-to-the-minute libraries in the 
school plants are vital in the development pro- 
gram in our area. The Regional Library is 
sponsoring a clinic for school personnel ‘and 
boards concerned, to study modern trends and 


local needs within the framework of these 
trends. We are using the very fine filmstrip 
School Library Quarters (ALA) depicting 


some of the development in Fulton County 
Schools (Georgia), and inviting to our area 
Miss Virginia McJenkin, librarian, Fulton Coun- 
ty Schools, and various school principals and 
librarians concerned in Fulton projects to lead 
a panel discussion on the topic following the 
showing of the filmstrip. 

The ALA Survey indicates that only a little 
over one-half of us participate in planning 
community-wide programs. It can be very 
rew arding. Our Regional Library is proud to 
be a part y the Carroll Service Council—a non- 
partisan, non-political organization made up of 
representatives from practically all active 
groups and institutions in Carroll County, 
whose goal is to make life better for all by pool- 
ing resources: money, plans, thinking, talents. 

One of the finest projects ever to develop in 
the history of Carroll County was the result of 
a cooperative effort between the Carroll Service 
Council and the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum under the direction of Helen Hyatt 
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India educators discuss display with Collus 
Johnson of West Georgia College 


Waller (a rural gal at heart!). This was known 
as our Indian Exchange Project. On the local 
level, the plan was directed by the Council’s 
“Committee of 25.” Amar Singh of Etawah 
District, India, was brought over to live among 
us for some two months. (Later one of Car- 
roll’s Soil Conservationists, Paul Patten, along 
with Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, went to India for an exchange study.) 
He ate at our tables, visited our schools and 
churches, studied our agricultural methods and 
joined in community activities. Not only Car- 
roll County but all Georgia was delighted at 
the success of this venture and grateful to the 
New York Herald-Tribune Forum. (Governor 
Talmadge made Amar Singh an honorary mem- 
ber of his staff.) As a member of the “Com- 
mittee of 25,” West Georgia Regional Library 
prepared packets of materials on India and 
worked over the county helping to set up a 
happy, alert atmosphere prior to Mr. Singh’s 
arrival; served as coordinator at a community- 
wide meeting; helped to get adult groups to- 
gether for a Voice of America recording; led a 
discussion in an evaluation of the Indian’s visit. 

Alone the library could have done very little 
on a project of such a far-reaching scale. As a 
cooperating agency, we have experienced one 
of our most rewarding efforts. 

The survey indicates that of all services, the 
greatest number of us are providing exhibits 
and displays in our libraries, and presenting 
book reviews—the more or less accepted activi- 
ties in which staff members can surely partici- 
pate. I say this because I found out a little 
something about the rural librarian by scruti- 
nizing the survey findings very carefully. 1 
had _ been considering myself very much E 
Pluribus Unum as a “general flunkie” but dis- 
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covered upon study a better title for the com- 
mon garden variety of rural librarian—that of 
“Jack-of-all-trades.” (You know, I have a vague 
recollection that the rest of it is “but good at 
none.”) Well, exhibits have their place, but is 
it significant that the rural libraries are provid- 
ing them while neglecting—say—training 
courses in group leadership? The American 
Heritage Discussions perhaps have brought 
home to us the potentials of such trained rural 
leaders. 

By far the greatest number of us are negli- 
gent in Information Services. Do we not know 
our local resources that we are unable to in- 
form our public? Some of these resources 
might be gratis in service, for example, people 
available in our own town, county, or region 
for planning and leading in carrying out pro- 
grams and projects of group interest. 

Again, only half of us seem to be projecting 
library programs around special subjects. Are 
we overlooking the services here that might 
have the greatest appeal to organized groups? 
One of West Georgia Regional Library’s suc- 
cessful projects is our annual Book-Mending 
Clinic, which has an especial appeal to the 
High School Library Association within our 
region. Both Boy and Girl Scout groups, too, 
have participated in this popular program. 

Only slightly over 17% of our libraries are 
now serving farm organizations. This is almost 
unbelievable. Are rural librarians missing the 
service boat in this field? Does this call for too 
great an effort on the part of the small library, 
whose roots should be firmly grounded in the 
daily activities of rural people? 

Over three-fourths of us do not take leader- 
ship in initiating community programs. Per- 
haps this is a question of philosophy. Do we 
need to consider again the purpose of our rural 
libraries? Has not the American Library As- 
sociation-sponsored American Heritage Dis- 
cussions given us new vision along this line? 
Those of us who have used this medium as an 
entre into the rural group activity are finding 
that our libraries have attained added stature. 
Something of a chain reaction has been set up 
and even the most visionary are thrilled at the 
evidence of ever-widening circles. 

More than one-half of the libraries report no 
programs of their own. Is it the function of the 
library to offer adult services apart from check- 
ing material in and out? How has the rural 
library in some instances become a workshop 
for good community living, while others seem 
not to have felt the impact of modern living at 
allP Have we concentrated in areas more de- 
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Basket weaving clinic 


manding and neglected others of great potential 
good? 

Please note that 61% of us have served 
women’s clubs, while only 35% have aided the 
young adults. Why? Many of their agencies 
are projecting programs that will shape the 
American way of life for years to come. Per- 
haps the greatest ultimate good the rural li- 
brary could accomplish is to be found in meet- 
ing the challenge of our young adults today: 
“the young... shall dream dreams.” The have 
long-looking thoughts, not inhibited greatly by 
existing signposts along the road to enlighten- 
ment. What we have done to broaden the 
scope of such young programs is good but many 
aspects remained untouched by library vision. 
Those of us participating in the American 
Heritage Young Adult Discussions are finding 
service doors opening that formerly were 
closed. 

Survey data indicate that we are not making 
much use of audio-visual media in promoting 
adult education projects in our communities. 
Is the expense involved prohibitive? Are there 
areas of cooperation in centralization of ma- 
terials and effort comparable to centralized 
book sources? In Georgia we are moving now 
in our film program because of the state plan 
of centralization. Are there other feasible 
plans in existence so that the small library may 
tap the finest audio-visual resources on a some- 
what limited budget? 

Reasons given for not providing services were 
mainly lack of funds, lack of time, and lack of 
trained librarians. I am confident experimenta- 
tion might show that a great deal can be done 
with very little expenditures in rural sections. 
If this were not true, most of Georgia’s rural 
libraries would completely lose their signifi- 
cance. Does lack of time indicate that too 
many of the trained librarians in the small li- 
brary are the Jacks-of-all-trades? What is the 
solution—for there must be one. Most rural 
libraries that I know of in our section will never 
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be rich in funds and charged with graduate 
librarians. 

Another reason listed for not providing serv- 
ices was no community need. How inconsist- 
ent can we be! Who decides what the com- 
munity needs are? Can we say that any com- 
munity in our country is at the stage of educa- 
tional saturation? 

Lack of space has been offered as another 
reason for not providing services. I grant you 
that it must be a comforting thought to have a 
fine library building with beautifully equipped 
departments to house books, films, people, and 
other. Now, remember. I am only a common 
garden variety of librarian looking at this pic- 
ture. As such, I am wondering whether some 
of us may not have forgotten that an institution 
of learning might better have a program. We 
are still in the pioneering age—in the world of 
ideas. If the libraries do not become the work- 
shop, as it were, of democracy, who will do the 


job? This is the pertinent question. 

Are you still around? Well, I told you in the 
beginning that I belong to the vast group of 
small library workers. Many a rural librarian 
is the Jack-of-all-trades type. We are brought 
up to the point that regardless of goals and 
ambitions, few are the specialists to carry out 
the programs. With only one professional li- 
brarian, one partly-professionally trained full- 
time librarian (Negro), two full-time college 
trained staff members, two part-time college 
trained workers, one full-time clerical helper 
and one part-time—what should the rural li- 
brary attempt to do? I refuse to be afraid! 

It is my honest belief that most of the prog- 
ress of the rural libraries as indicated in the 
survey is of fairly recent vintage. We will 
mellow with a little more age now. Mean- 
while we are grateful to the ALA Survey Com- 
mittee for making it possible for us to lean our 
eyes up against the mountain. 





Adult Education in Action 


Crime and the Citizen 


MarIon E. HAwes 


“EDUCATIONAL SERVICES to adults is a primary 
function, and the Library pursues an active 
program of stimulation, leadership, and cooper- 
ation with other agencies in encouraging the 
reading of socially significant materials. It 
accepts also its responsibility for the direct 
communication of ideas through organization of 
discussion groups, institutes, film forums and 
the like, seeking thefeby to direct the individual 
toward a continuous learning process through 
use of books and related materials.”—reads one 
paragraph in the statement of the objectives of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library. Weekly Noon- 
Hour Talks on current problems at Central and 
many neighborhood branch activities regularly 
implement this function. In addition, a 
broader community program is arranged at 
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Window display at Enoch Pratt 
Free Library 


intervals of two or three years. Most notable 
was the Atomic Energy Institute in 1947. It 
was the impact of atomic energy rather than of 
the library which made that project unique, 
though the extent of community cooperation 
was most unusual. It is interesting to look 
back at the aftermath of that all-out attempt 
to make the whole community aware of a new 
force which citizens would ultimately have 
some responsibility for using for destruction or 
for world betterment. People were eager to 
know, were baffled, awed and somewhat fear- 
ful. The scientists, more conscious of its mean- 
ing, were even more awed, and deeply con- 
cerned that people should have some under- 
standing. After the Sunday forums, with their 
huge crowds, were over, a group of a hundred 
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citizens met to plan further citizen education. 
For more than six months, calls came for 
speakers and discussion leaders or for study 
materials and films as smaller groups through- 
out the city sought further enlightenment. But 
now frustration began for both citizens and 
program planners. The scientists attempted to 
explain atomic energy in non-technical terms 
and warned of the destructiveness of atomic 
warfare, but social and political scientists were 
unprepared to discuss the effect of this new 
force upon our civilization or upon international 
relations. Citizens met and learned and won- 
dered. Some fears were allayed but other 
doubts were created. It is true that the library 
reached more oe through this Institute than 
before or since Possibly only an actual trip 
to the moon can be the next earth- shaking 
event to arouse an equal curiosity. The sub- 
ject and the times no doubt intensified interest, 
but the experiment of a concentrated effort to 
use every channel possible to reach into all 
sections of Baltimore provided a pattern and 
some experience in the process of making the 
community keenly aware of an important issue. 

Lectures and forums are somewhat in dis- 
favor at present as a means of helping people 
to comprehend current issues about which they 
need to know in order to assume their civic 
responsibilities. It is felt that unless a person 
is vocally participating in a meeting, little of 
educational value goes on in the individual. 
True, the parade of miscellaneous, brightly 
entertaining speakers at women’s clubs and the 
general talks usually tailored to the correct 
point of view at men’s luncheon clubs do give 
cause for skepticism. . Nevertheless, the Pratt 
Library believes that there are still citizens who 
want to be informed and are willing to forego 
the lack of oratory or the need fon individual 
self-expression if an expert has something im- 
portant to say and says it clearly. Perhaps in 
this area, the library is really following out Dr. 
Leigh’s recommendation that it should serve 
the needs of the serious and culturally alert 
members of the community. It assumes that 
a carefully arranged series of talks with discus- 
sions, planned to illuminate a subject of timely 
interest and importance, has a significant place 
in the educational program, as well as the in- 
formal discussion group. 

For some time Baltimore had been disturbed 
by the incidence of delinquency and crime. In 
1951 the State’s delinquency rate was nearly 
double the national average., Although a more 
adequate reporting system was partially respon- 
sible for this figure, that alone could not ac- 
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count for such a large percentage. Baltimore 


was one of the cities included that same year 
by the U.S. Senate’s Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Crime in Interstate Commerce. A 
city and a state youth commission had func- 
tioned off and on with varying degrees of 
effectiveness. Early in 1953 the State Senate 
appointed a “Crime” Committee ‘ ‘prompted by 
the fact that several major and sensational 
crimes occurred in the Baltimore metropolitan 
area in January, 1953.” The committee was 
charged to investigate the incidence of violence, 
the causes and needed corrective measures. 
Actually many of the needed corrective meas- 
ures were already embodied in two parts of the 
report of the Governor’s Commission on Ad- 
ministrative Organization of the State: Admin- 
istration of Juvenile Delinquency Control in 
Maryland, and Administration of Corrections 
and Parole in Maryland, studies made by ex- 
perts from the American Law Institute and the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. Baltimore’s problem 
was that of all large cities: inadequate housing, 
slums, the influx of war workers unaccustomed 
to urban living, overcrowded schools, inade- 
quate recreational facilities, an understaffed 
police force. Citizens were seriously con- 
cerned, yet relatively few were familiar with 
the various studies and recommendations which 
might alleviate some of the conditions. 

Early in 1953, a staff group agreed that the 
library ‘might take the initiative in focusing at- 
te ntion upon the citizen’s responsibility to be- 
come informed about the crime problem and 
to discover constructive ways of doing some- 
thing more than expressing alarm at the head- 
lines. A conference was called with a small 
number of civic leaders who considered our 
questions: Would an institute on crime interest 
the community? Was the timing right or 
would the peak of interest be pease »d by fall? 
Whom should we try to reach? The group 
felt strongly that the subject was of serious 
import and would continue to be; that the li- 
brary could perform a needed community serv- 
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ice in presenting it. Those present became the 
nucleus of a larger advisory committee. This 
was carefully chosen to include, in addition to 
a trustee and several staff members, (1) experts 
and professional staff members from agencies 
dealing with detention and prevention; (2) 
leaders of civic groups concerned with various 
phases of the subject; (3) individuals or group 
representatives who would furnish channels of 
information to the community; (4) educators 
and social workers. Members were asked to 
serve as individuals. There was practically 
one hundred per cent acceptance of the invita- 
tions. The suggested institute became a com- 
munity educational project with the backing, 
advice and assistance of lay and professional 
leaders. 

A series of discussions on The Gang: Why 
and Where? had already been held in a branch 
library in an underprivileged area under the 
sponsorship of the local community council. 
Film and panel discussions by staff members 
of many of the neighborhood agencies which 
knew the situation at the grass roots helped 
parents and community leaders to a clearer 
conception of what was happening in their 
neighborhood. A similar series, patterned after 
the first, on What Do I Want for My Child?, 
was arranged at a public school by a neighbor- 
ing area council. In both cases parents were 
evidently worried by neighborhood conditions 
and sought guidance in improving them. Some 
discussed their own family problems. Could 
something more be done on a citywide scale? 

It was fascinating to watch the program 
evolve out of a series of meetings of people 
with divergent approaches and interests. The 
library’s tentative outline of a possible pro- 
gram was soon unrecognizable as those who 
knew more than we began to build a different 
framework. It was felt that the purpose should 
be to furnish background information, to stimu- 
late thinking and encourage a positive approach 
to a problem which though always with us 
receives increasing emphasis in periods of un- 
rest, to analyze objectiv ely some of the tensions 
and environmental conditions which are con- 
tributory factors, to direct thinking toward 
prevention, point up conditions which hinder 
rehabilitation, and especially to emphasize 
citizen responsibility. 

Certain basic principles were adopted as a 
guide: 


(a) There should be no attempt to popularize 
the subject through name speakers or other de- 
vices. It could easily veer toward the sensational 
which was _particul: arly to be avoided. No one 
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doubted the seriousness of the problem. Every 
one wanted to see something done but there were 
many misconceptions about the extent of and 
reasons for crime; perhaps still more about the 
remedies. There had ‘been too many suggestions 
of easy panaceas without getting down to the roots. 
More widespread understanding of known facts 
and an awareness of conditions and of community 
resources for doing something about them were 
needed. 

(b) The meetings should be geared to leaders 
and to the citizens who felt a serious concern and 
wanted authoritative information and guidance for 
action. 

(c) Speakers should be — with a broad 
knowledge of special phases of the subject. 

(d) Meetings should increase public under- 
standing by starting with basic concepts but should 
move quickly to applications to local conditions 
in order to maintain citizen interest. A panel of 
local experts might help but the form of meeting 
should be adapted to the subject matter. 

(e) The program should not be limited to 
juvenile delinquency but should consider the 
broader aspects of crime. 

(f) The citizen’s responsibility should be empha- 
sized throughout and the last meeting should take 
the form of a workshop to discuss ways of using the 
information and recommendations from the previ- 
ous sessions. 

(g) Meetings, four to six in number, should be 
held weekly. 

(h) They should be held down to an hour and 
a half. (That did not work!) 


The topics finally selected were: 


1. Where does crime begin? What are the en- 
vironmental and biological factors which are con- 
tributory? How differentiate the delinquent from 
the non-delinquent? 

Who turns criminal and why? What are the 
Posts within the individual which dispose him 
toward crime; within his personality development, 
in his character growth? 

3. The control of crime—A sound program. 
What is the role of official agencies in detection, 
detention and prevention? 

4. Prevention: an effective community program. 
The role of non-official agencies. In this session 
the Philadelphia and New York plans were dis- 


cussed. 


At the first two meetings, after a specialist 
presented the subject, a panel of local sociol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and social workers related 
it to Baltimore conditions. 

In the third session two outside experts who 
had participated in the study made by the 
Governor's Commission presented some of the 
findings and were then interrogated in a “Meet 
the Press” type of interview by a local news- 
paper columnist. For the fourth meeting offi- 
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cials of special agencies in New York and Phila- 
delphia outlined their city’s plans and were 
interrogated by a third expert. 

The final session attempted to come to grips 
with the question: What can the citizen do? 
A panel of outstanding leaders—a judge, a 
police magistrate, the Director of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, the Director of the 
Department of Christian Social Relations of 
the Council of Chuches, and a civic-minded 
educator directed thinking to some specific 
problems. The audience then divided into ten 
workshop groups directed to bring back spe- 
cific suggestions. 

Very careful preparations were made for this 
meeting. Organizations had been asked to 
appoint “resource” presons who would agree 
to attend all sessions. The ten leaders and 
recorders for the workshops had also been asked 
to attend all sessions as well as a special brief- 
ing meeting. Since they were busy people not 
all of them did get to every meeting. Every- 
one appointed, however, received a_steno- 
graphic record of the first four meetings as 
background reading. 

A staff Committee on Planning and Publicity, 
under the competent chairmanship of Reid 
Hoey of the Popular Library staff, bore the 
brunt of the hard work of keeping the wheels 
running smoothly and of making the project 
known to the community. Kate Coplan started 
newspaper publicity well in advance and there 
was good coverage throughout. The staff com- 
mittee left no channels untouched. Spot an- 
nouncements sent to radio stations were used 
by the stations in strategic spots. Neighbor- 
hood papers and organization bulletins received 
notices. One hundred posters were personally 
distributed to downtown agencies where people 
gather in numbers and were sent to branches. 
Four hundred mimeographed advance program 
announcements were sent to civic organiza- 
tions, all official agencies related to the subject 
field, and to key people, with a memo asking 
for help in publicity. 

Things began to happen at once. There was 
general surprise and approval expressed for the 
list of outstanding authorities, local and na- 
tional, whom the library had been able to get 
through the advice and personal persuasion of 
the specialists on the advisory committee. The 
program acquired instant prestige. The ad- 
vance announcements listed the names of the 
members of the advisory committee. Two 
committee members telephoned to suggest that 
the organizations and public agencies whose 
members were serving unofficially be listed as 
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cooperating organizations on the final program 
since such backing would be valuable. Tele- 
ee calls brought official approval from all 

ut one which could not get board action in 
time. Other organizations having interest in 
the subject telephoned to ask why they had not 
been included. From this point on the tail 
wagged the dog as far as publicity was con- 
cerned. The Council of Churches held up a 
mailing for several days until a further supply 
of programs could be run off. The Superin- 
tendent of Schools sent a special notice to 
principals; the President of the Coordinating 
Council of the PTA’s sent a special notice to 
presidents urging each PTA to have a repre- 
sentative; police working with juveniles were 
officially urged to.attend; various court officials 
sent for programs. All this in addition to the 
usual civic groups. About 3000 programs were 
distributed in this way. 

A booklist and exhibit were prepared by the 
Civics and Sociology Department and a films 
list by the Films Department.* An additional 
supply of the most pertinent and readable ma- 
terials had been purchased but unfortunately 
the demand, especially for official reports and 
for pamphlets, was considerably greater than 
estimated. 

This was not the only point at which the 
planners were too conservative in estimating 
the response. The library’s auditorium seats a 
few less than three hundred. Approximately 
five hundred poured in on the first night, sat in 
the window sills and on the stage steps or 
gathered in the outside hall. Surely many 
would be discouraged from coming again, we 
thought, but, no, they simply arrived an hour 
earlier the second week in order to get a seat. 
Chairs were placed in the wide corridor and 
a loud speaker was set up, but there was too 
much confusion. Clearly something had to be 
done. The next morning a canvass of the 
neighborhood was made. The Christian 
Brothers at Calvert Hall College across the 
street generously gave us the use of their 
larger auditorium for the last three meetings at 
considerable inconvenience to themselves since 
it interfered with some of their own activities. 
This was one more example of neighborly com- 
munity cooperation. Total attendance for the 
series was about 1700. 

The evaluation of a project such as this is 
necessarily based on personal impressions. 
Questionnaires were not feasible with such a 
large audience. The number of people who 


* Copies of the reading list and film list, as well as the program, 


are available on request. 
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attended, knowing they would get a serious 
rather than popular treatment of the subject, 
suggests that a community need for information 
was being met. Many were not our usual 
library lecture patrons. They came from many 
sections of the city. While a fairly large pro- 
portion consisted of persons who are connected 
with public and private agencies dealing with 
crime and delinquency, there was also a sizable 
number of representatives of civic groups. One 
area council secretary, for example, brought his 
entire board. The quality of program and 
interest created demonstrate the value of bring- 
ing community leaders into the planning. 

The real test of the value of the undertaking 
will be what happens afterward. That thought 
was uppermost in the minds of the committee 
in arranging the final workshop session. The 
leaders, recorders and resource persons at- 
tending each session formed a nucleus of 
people who were thinking about the implica- 
tions of ideas expressed and facts presented 
and how to use them. Those who hoped 
the institute group would do something more 
than talk had an opportunity to offer sugges- 
tions. 

The most gratifying hour in the whole insti- 
tute was the period during which the workshop 
groups presented the reports of their discussion. 
It showed that a great deal of constructive 
thinking on short and long-range plans of 
attack had been going on. Some noted needs 
for further studies and experiments; others felt 
much could be done immediately by backing 
up the existing agencies, advocating more 
adequate budgets so that more and better 
trained personnel could do a better job. The 
role of the family in the prevention of delin- 





quency was stressed again and again, with the 
warning that many families cannot perform 
their function satisfactorily without help. The 
need to discover ways of reaching and aiding 
those youth whom our schools and recreation 
agencies do not reach was discussed. Two 
ideas appeared in nearly all of the reports: 
there must be more information and education 
about community needs and resources in this 
field at the neighborhood level, and the impetus 
of the institute must not be lost. The series 
ended with the passage of a resolution calling 
upon the Advisory Committee, together with 
the leaders, recorders and panel members, to 
take steps to form a continuing committee. 

At this point the library is ready to withdraw 
from leadership. An action program belongs 
to the citizens. The Advisory Committee has 
held a meeting and a small steering committee 
has been appointed to carry out the directive. 
Several proposals are in the air: the possible 
formation of an informal coordinating group of 
public and private agencies related to the prob- 
lem of crime; and the exploration of ways and 
means for better civic education about it at 
the neighborhood level. Several civic groups 
are carryipg on. The Council of Churches is 
holding a workshop for ministers; two citywide 
organizations are considering special projects. 
The current demand at the library is for study 
materials and suggestions for speakers and 
other program resources for neighborhood 
groups. It was possible for the library as a 
neutral educational agency to initiate a project 
to study one of the city’s most serious prob- 
lems; the impact of the program is the result of 
enthusiastic and generous community coopera- 
tion. 





Research in Progress in Librarianship 


The University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School’s Research in Progress in Librarianship, 
which has been inactive since July, 1953, is to 
resume publication this spring. Library schools 
have been asked to furnish information on stu- 
dent and faculty projects and it is hoped that 
reports from individuals engaged in research 
outside the schools can also be included. 

The following data are needed: name of re- 
searcher; title or description of project; char- 
acter or scope, i.e., book, bibliography, journal 
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article, course unit, etc.; if a thesis, degree 
sought; and date and status of the project. 
Since the reports are to be grouped under broad 
subject headings, those which have titles not 
fully descriptive of the content should be ac- 
companied by a brief explanation. To be in- 
cluded in the coming issue, reports should be 
received by April 30th. Send to: James Tyde- 
man, librarian, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37. 
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The ALA Adult Education Board 


STEVENSON 


GRACE T. 


Associate Executive Secretary and Director, Office for Adult Education 


In Juty 1924 the ALA Executive Board ap- 
pointed a Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education with Judson T. Jennings, li- 
brarian of the Seattle Public Library, as chair- 
man. The Commission was authorized to study 
the adult education movement and the work of 
libraries for adults and for older boys and girls 
out of school, and to report its findings ‘and 
recommendations to the Council. The wank of 
the Commission was made possible by funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

The report of this Commission, published by 
ALA under the title “Libraries and Adult Edu- 
cation” in 1926, el among the needs to be 
served if libraries are to meet their responsibili- 
ties in adult education: 


A direct service of advice and assistance to 
individual readers and students. 

b. An information service regardirtg local op- 
portunities for adult education. 

c. Organized and more definite library service 
to other organizations engaged in adult edu- 
cation. 

d. Well-educated and specially trained advisers 
to work with individual students. 

e. The publication of more books that are clearly 
and simply written and suitable for use in 
adult education. 

f. Still closer cooperation of children’s librarians, 
teachers, and school librarians, in order that 
boys and girls leaving school may take with 
them a love of books and a permanent inter- 
est in reading and study. 


The Commission also recommended the cre- 
ation of a permanent Adult Education Board. 
This Board (until 1937 called the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education) was created by 
Council in October 1926, and its functions out- 
lined as follows: 


a. Continue the studies and investigations in li- 
brary adult education service inaugurated by 
the Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education; 

b. Prepare and publish bulletins containing in- 
formation regarding library practice in adult 
education; 

c. Consider the preparation of a manual on li- 


brary service in adult education; 
d. Encourage, inaugurate, and assist in the con- 
duct of series of library experiments and 


demonstrations in adult educ ation; 
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e. Aid in an experimental study of the develop- 
ment of reading habits; 

f. Give consideration to the advisability of pro- 
viding tests and credits for those who have 
completed courses of reading under library 
guidance; 

g. Make a further study of methods of supply- 
ing books to serious students who now have 
no access to libraries; 

h. Establish cooperative relations with national 
organizations whose programs include phases 
of adult education; 

i. Serve in any other matters which fall logically 
within the function of the Board; 

j. Report annually to the Council. 


It was recognized that adult education was a 
basic function in all libraries, and the Executive 
Board in making appointments to the Board has 
appointed representatives of different types of 
libraries, and occasionally as well, outstanding 
adult education leaders who were not li- 
brarians. Since the function of ALA boards is 
generally to instigate research, stimulate ac- 
tivity, and assume leadership within the As- 
sociation within their respective fields, board 
appointments have been for a period of five 
years in order to assure continuity in what are 
usually long term activities. Past board rosters 
include many of the profession’s leaders, and 
during its first ten years the Board made a con- 
side rable contribution to adult education in the 
United States. 

During its first years the Board had the sup- 
port of Carnegie funds and its own executive 
assistant at Headqu: urters. In 1931 the Board 
reports a “greatly reduced income.” In 1933, 
due pz artly t to expiration of Carnegie funds, 
partly to the depression, the “Headquarters 
work in adult education and the Library Exten- 
sion Committee were combined in the Public 
Libraries Division as provided by Council.’ 
Julia Wright Merrill assumed the duties of all 
three, and the Adult Education Board was for 
a time without its own staff help. In 1934 John 
Chancellor joined the Headquarters staff as As- 
sistant in Adult Education. His strength and 
interest are clearly evident in the Board reports 
and activities for the next eight years until he 
resigned in 1942. 

The next years were very lean ones for the 
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Board. The war made all meetings difficult, 
the lack of funds made travel impossible, and 
with no staff assistance it became extremely 
hard for the Board to function. It seemed as 
though the Association had wearied of the 
Board, and it was forgotten for the shine of 
newer activities which were often adult educa- 
tion under another name. It was at this time 
that Ruth Rutzen, then chairman, wrote a 
strong statement which was considered by the 
Board at the San Francisco Conference in 1947, 
and later sent to the Executive Secretary, John 
Cory. This statement pictured the low estate 
of the Board, and the resultant loss to ALA of 
its former prestige in the field. There were no 
Board reports to tell the story from 1944-45 to 
1949-50, but in spite of every obstacle the 
dedicated few went on. 

A study of the old Board reports inspire both 
admiration and chagrin; admiration for the 
truly notable work originated and carried 
through; chagrin for a few things with which 
we are still struggling after thirty years; and 
more than chagrin—a sense of futile waste— 
for the years during which the Board almost 
ceased to function for lack of support. 


Reading with a Purpose 

Those early reports feature some activities 
which the Board helped to establish as continu- 
ing services in libraries. Prominent among 
these was the Reader’s Advisor Service, the 
backbone of which was the pre with a 
Purpose Series. Made possible by Carnegie 
Funds, these courses were published under the 
direction of the ALA Editorial Committee, but 
were the direct responsibility of the Executive 
Assistant to the Adult Education Board. With 
introductory essays written by experts in the 
field, the lists covered 67 subjects, the last one 
published in 1933. To quote John Chancellor’s 
report for 1935, . they have served admir- 
ably to carry the {dees novel to many, of 
planned purposeful reading and of the library 
as an agency of informal education. Such 
tangible symbols are of no small value in plant- 
ing new conceptions in the public mind. The 
series has been honored by quantities of grate- 
ful praise from the learned, from practical men, 
from untutored laymen, from educators and 
the press.” The lists, and one book from each 
list, were put into Braille. The first course was 
published in 1925, and by 1931 the sale of the 
series reached almost 850,000. Several large 
industries were interested in the series for both 
employers and employees; Western Electric 
purchased ten thousand volumes of the series, 
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American Telephone and Telegraph nearly 
three thousand. Probably no adult education 
tool of today enjoys comparable popularity. 


Readable Books 


In 1925 the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education appointed a sub-committee on 
Readable Books. The first report of this com- 
mittee was included as a chapter in “Libraries 
and Adult Education.” The committee later 
secured the full-time services of Miss Emma 
Felsenthal, whose list “First Books in Many 
Subjects” appeared in the Adult Education 
Journal (American) in April 1928, and later 
in pamphlet form. In a ten year report written 
in 1934 there are these words: . readers’ 
advisers have found their accomplishments seri- 
ously limited because there was so little pub- 
lished material that meets the need (of people 
with limited reading experience). We are 
convinced that any further attempt to ferret 
out and list pseudo- -readable books from among 
existing publications will be largely profitless, 
and our efforts now must be to convince writers 
and publishers of the need... .” In 1943 the 
chairman of the committee, Rudolph Flesch, 
published his book “Marks of Readable Style.” 
The subcommittee on Readable Books is men- 
tioned only very briefly, thereafter. In the 
report for 1949-50 (there were no reports from 
1944-45 until that date) there appears the 
subcommittee on Book Appraisal, appointed 
the year before with Miriam Tompkins as 
chairman, to grade books as to their readability 
for the guidance of both reader and librarian. 
This committee has to date concentrated its 
work on a study of books in popular demand 
in psychology ‘and mental health, and the 
problem of getting authoritative reviews of 
these books. 

In 1926 the ALA Executive Board appointed 
a Committee on the Study of Development of 
Reading Habits with the Chairman of the Adult 
Education Board as a member. While the 
Board was not officially connected with this 
committee it was closely associated with 
The Committee and the Board recommended 
that ALA and the American Association for 
Adult Education undertake a joint study of 
reading habits. The Carnegie Corporation 
made a grant sufficient for a preliminary in- 
vestigation, and Dr. William S. Gray began 
the study which resulted in the book “The 
Reading Interests and Habits of Adults” (1929). 
Included in the book was an analysis prepared 
by Miriam Tompkins, then head ‘of the Adult 
Education Department of the Milwaukee Li- 
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brary, of the readers in that library who had 


followed reading courses. In 1931 this joint 
committee was responsible for the publication 
“What People Want to Read About” by Doug- 
las Waples and Ralph Tyler. The Subcommit- 
tee on Readable Books and the Joint ALA- 
AAAE Committee on Reading Habits joined 
forces in 1935 when AAAE established at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, an ad- 
visory bureau on readability to experiment in 
writing, editing, and analyzing readable mate- 
rial with a view to aiding interested writers and 
publishers. This bureau was in the charge of 
Lyman Bryson, at that time a member of the 
Adult Education Board. 


Publications 

The Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education in its recommendation that an Adult 
Education Board be established, further recom- 
mended that the Board “prepare and publish 
bulletins containing information regarding li- 
brary practice in adult education.” The Com- 
mission began the publication of such a 
bulletin called “Adult Education and the Li- 
brary” which ran from November 1924 to 
October 1930. The list of contributors to this 
publication includes most of the adult educa- 
tion leaders of that time, not all of them li- 
brarians. Among them were: Charles H. 
Compton, M. S. Dudgeon, Judson T. Jennings, 
Everett D. Martin, F. P. Keppel, Morse Cart- 
wright, John Chancellor, Ada H. Arliss, and 
others. The bulletin had a wide circulation 
(60,000 copies in 1927) and went to a variety 
of organizations and several foreign countries, 
including Soviet Russia. Many of its articles 
were reprinted in newspapers and magazines. 
During 1931 the bulletin appeared as a section 
of the ALA Bulletin, but was then discontinued 
completely. The Board carried a great deal of 
the responsibility for the Reading With a Pur- 
pose Series, and for many other items ranging 
from leaflets and folders, to broadsides, pam- 
phlets and bound books. The basic report of 
the Commission, “Libraries and Adult Educa- 
tion,” has already been referred to as well as 
the resume of this volume, “Voluntary Educa- 
tion through the Public Library,” prepared by 
Judson T. Jennings. Undoubtedly, the Board’s 
activity stimulated the publication of articles 
on adult education in other library press since 
the number of articles on adult education 
indexed in Library Literature increased notice- 
ably after 1926. 

After “Adult Education and the Library” was 
discontinued the ALA Bulletin carried many 
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articles on adult education which were fre- 
quently made available in reprints. Among 
other publications the Board either instigated 
or arranged for were: Books for Adult Begin- 
ners, Experiments in Educational Service for 
Adults, Education for the Asking, Helping 
Adults to Learn, Books for Self-Education, 
Helping the Reader Toward Self-Education, 
The Library in the TVA Adult Education Pro- 
gram, The Readers Adviser Needs Modern 
Tools. 

The report for 1949-50 states: “The Board 
has become increasingly aware the last few 
years of the absence in print of information 
about library adult education. Few articles 
have appeared in the professional journals and 
since ALA no longer prints the annual reports 
there is no systematic reporting of the projects 
of the Board.” 


Cooperation with Others 


Among the definite needs which the Com- 
mission Felt must be served if libraries were to 
meet their responsibilities in adult education 
was “organized and more definite library serv- 
ice to other organizations engaged in adult edu- 
cation.” Prominent in all the early reports are 
the sections dealing with cooperation with 
national organizations. One report states that 
the Board has worked with seventy organiza- 
tions at the national level on projects, publica- 
tions, conferences, lists and other activities. 
Most prominent among them was the American 
Association for Adult Education, in which ALA 
played a prominent part. Most of these are 
organizations with which both ALA and local 
libraries are working today, including the 
Adult Education Association of the United 
States, the organization which has replaced the 
American Association for Adult Education. 


Training 

One of the six recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult Education 
reads: “That library schools and the Board of 
Education for Librarianship be requested to 
consider the advisability of establishing special 
courses of instruction in adult education work 
for librarians, or of incorporating the necessary 
instruction in courses already established; and 
further, that the American Library Association 
consider the advisability of conducting insti- 
tutes for readers’ advisers and other librarians 
engaged in special adult education service.” 

In 1935 the Board reported that the problem 
of personnel was still pressing for solution. 
What the library schools were offering in adult 
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education at this time is not apparent from 
reports of this Board; but in 1937 mention is 
made of Miriam Tompkins’ lectures at Colum- 
bia, in 1937 Simmons was reported as offering 
special instruction in reader guidance. The 
same year the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago presented an institute 
on adult education. A subcommittee of the 
Board sponsored a survey by Sigrid Edge, 
Simmons College, of the existing practice in 
presenting adult education in the curricula of 
various library schools in 1942. 

A recent appraisal of library school catalogs 
revealed only sixteen schools offering opportu- 
nities for study in adult education, and these 
were chiefly the ar of adult education, 
or, work with the individual reader. Practi- 
cally nothing in theory or methods of working 
with groups is being offered. 

From 1926 to 1944 the Board gave its 
support to various projects, many of them in- 
volving cooperation with other national organi- 
zations. In 1928 the League of Women Voters 
asked ALA to cooperate with them on a series 
of radio programs. Cooperation with the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers on 
Parent Education and with the American 
Alumni Council on Alumni Education began in 
the twenties; the Board worked from the begin- 
ning with the National Education Association 
and the National University Extension Associa- 
tion. The Board came into existence almost 
simultaneously with the American Association 
for Adult Education and cooperation between 
these two organizations has been good through 
the years. The Board realized early the im- 
portance of films in adult education and worked 
closely with the Committee on Audio-Visual 
Methods which eventually became the Audio- 
Visual Board. 

The report for 1937 mentions Board coopera- 
tion with the Public Forum Program of the U. 
S. Office of Education. A fuller account of 
library cooperation with this program can be 
found in the literature and makes an interesting 
story of its own, since this was the beginning 
of real group activities for many libraries. The 
Great Books Program merits a brief note in 
1944. In 1949 C. Walter Stone was asked to 
do a study of the research in adult education 
carried on in library schools. The findings of 
this study were reported to the Board, but were 
not published. Two other studies were done 
by subcommittees of the Board, one on jobs in 
adult education by Violet Myer and Richard 
Hart published in the Adult Education Journal 
for October, 1949; and another on Adult Edu- 
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cation Activities in ALA, under the chairman- 
ship of Howard Smith, was completed in 1949. 
In the 1949-50 report the Board expressed its 
concern about the findings of this study and 
their subsequent action as follows: “The re- 
sults of this study disclose a variety of activities 
being carried forward, some initiated by ALA 
such as the Great Issues project, others by vari- 
ous boards and committees, such as the Audio- 
Visual Board, and many by individual libraries. 
This diffusion of adult education throughout 
the profession is very gratifying but the com- 
mittee found that a lack of coordination exists; 
that the activities of various units in the ALA 
have been more or less opportunistic and with- 
out continuity; that there is a ‘chasm be- 
tween planning and representation in national 
agencies on the one hand and the line activities 
of individual libraries on the other.’ The Board 
has been aware of this situation for some time 
and has repeatedly stressed the need of more 
help at Headquarters. As a result of the study 
the Board decided to sponsor a joint meeting at 
the Cleveland conference of the various groups 
interested in adult education to discuss com- 
mon interests and problems, and to see if and 
how the Board could function in strengthening 
adult education in the ALA. Invitations were 
sent to the following groups: Library Extension 
Division, Library Extension Board, Public Li- 
braries Division, Hospital Libraries Division, 
Trustees Division, Association of Young Peoples 
Librarians, Audio-Visual Board, Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor Groups, 
Institution Libraries Committee, Committee on 
Relations with Business, Joint Committee of 
Rural Sociologists and ALA, Committee on In- 
tercultural Action and Projected Books Com- 
mittee. All but two sent representatives. A 
complete report of the meeting appears in the 
Proceedings. It was an exploratory meeting at 
which all of the groups became better ac- 
quainted with each other’s purposes and prob- 
lems, and all appreciated the opportunity for 
this. Many expressed the great need for being 
kept informed of the variety of adult education 
activities here represented and the Board 
agreed to collect information regularly so that 
items of significance be brought to the attention 
of the profession in some library publication. 
It was agreed to hold other meetings for the 
exchange of ideas at future conferences and not 
at this time endeavor to develop a formal or- 
ganization or program. It was hoped, however, 
that these informal meetings might stimulate 
thinking about ways of securing specialized 
help in ALA. Mr. Cory described the impos- 
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sibility of adding staff at this time because of 
lack of funds but »0inted out the possibility 
of presenting speci ie projects to foundations 
for support. The group was asked to send in 
comments on a plan now under consideration.” 

This plan was the Posell project, formulated 
by Mrs. Elsa Posell, at the request of ALA. 
Applic: ition for funds for this project was post- 
poned due to the imminent change in the 
Executive Secretaryship at ALA. In the mean- 
time, in June 1951, the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion made a grant to ALA of $150,000 for the 
American Heritage Project. While this project 
had, of necessity, been so hastily conceived and 
realized that the Board was not consulted about 
it, nevertheless it achieved for the Board some 
of the help and funds, the lack of which had 
vitiated their every effort for years. The 
writer, who was the first Director of this 
project, acted as secretary to the Board, and 
project funds made it possible for the Board to 
meet as often as it was necess: ury for them to 
act in the planning and advisory capacity 
which has proven invaluable to this and en- 
suing projec ts. 

In the fall of 1951 the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, as a part of its program of surveys of 
adult education, made a grant to the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges for a survey of 
their adult education activities. As a part of 
this survey Ruth Warncke, a member of the 
Board, was asked to survey library adult educa- 
tion activities in the rural areas of the country. 
Her report is included in Loomis’ “Rural Social 
Systems in Adult Education” which was pub- 
lished in late 1953. Early in 1952 the Fund 
offered ALA $24,700 (later increased to 
$34,700) for a Survey of Adult Education 
Activities in Public Libraries and State Exten- 
sion Agencies. Mrs, Helen Lyman Smith was 
director of this survey which began in Septem- 
ber 1952. This report will be published early 
in 1954. 

In July 1953 the Fund for Adult Education 
made another grant of $100,000 to ALA for 
the development and stimulation of adult edu- 
cation activities in libraries. These funds were 
to be used for making sub-grants to those li- 
braries submitting the best adult education 
projects in a national program of awards. A 
total of 86 projects totalling $469,000 was sub- 
mitted. Twenty awards were made with a 
wide geographic coverage, and variety in type 
and size of library. These projects are too new 
to comment on their progress, or prophesy 
results, but they may have considerable in- 
fluence on library adult education. 
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1953, David Clift, the ALA Execu- 
established at Headquarters the 
Office for Adult Education, with the Associate 
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Executive Secretary as Director. This office 
was established for the purpose of coordinating 
Headquarters activities resulting from project 


grants in the field of adult education. The 
Fund for Adult Education in October 1953 


made a grant of $75,000 to this office to insure 
its support for the next five years. The ad- 
ditional staff and funds made possible by the 
grant will enable the Adult Education Board, 
working with other interested units and in- 
dividual members of the Association, to take a 
fresh look at the role of libraries in adult edu- 
cation, what is needed to help them fill that 
role, and how those needs can be met. The 
findings of the Survey of Adult Education will 
provide valuable source material for this work 
which has already begun. On December 4 
and 5, 1953, the Board met at Headquarters to 
begin long range planning to stimulate and 
strengthen adult education in libraries. Meet- 
ing with the Board were representatives from 
the Executive Board, the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, Public Libraries Divi- 
sion, Library Education Division, Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People, and 
the Audio-Visual Board. 

Parallel with the work of the Board the gen- 
eral membership of the Association has joined 
together in two organizations to help them 
carry on their work in the adult education field. 
The first was the Adult Education Round 
Table, formed in 1927. The Round Table was 
responsible for the program meetings at the 
Annual Conference, and gave the members of 
the Association who were interested in adult 
education an opportunity to come together to 
discuss their common concerns. The Round 

Table met last at the 1941 Conference in 
Boston. There were no conferences in 1942- 
44. In 1944 the Adult Education Round Table 
became the Adult Education Section of the 
Division of Public Libraries, but the Section 
was inactive until 1946, when Florence Craig 
became chairman. In the 1950 merger of the 
Division of Public Libraries and the Library 
Extension Division, the Adult Education Sec- 
tion became the Adult Education Committee. 
In 1952 the Committee was again granted sec- 
tion status in the Public Libraries Division. 
The cooperation of all these units, and others 
within the Association with an interest in adult 
education, will be sought in the accomplish- 
ment of a task which is big enough to need the 
combined efforts of all of us. 
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Adult education in this country was quick- 
ened by the last war. The unbelievable car- 
nage culminating in Hiroshima, the founding of 
the United Nations with its hope for peace and 
a better life for all men, impressed educators, 
including librarians, with the immediate ur- 
gency to bring men to the realization of both the 
perils and the promise facing our generation. 
Institutions and organizations and individuals 
all over the country responded in their char- 
acteristic fashion to meet the needs of their 
particular audiences—schools, churches, serv- 
ice clubs, universities, labor unions, industry, 
parent groups, youth organizations and libraries 

—all took up the task in the way best suited to 
them, and sometimes using techniques devel- 
oped by the armed services during the war. In 
1950 the reorganization of the old American 
Association of Adult Education into the 


sturdier more vital Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States further strengthened 
adult education in this country. 

Adult Education in libraries experienced that 
quickening also. Library adult education ac- 
tivities increased and improved—what has hap- 
pened within the Adult Education Board in the 
last few years points up what has been happen- 
ing within the libraries. But as librarians we 
have only begun. Ours is a vast country with 
a great and diverse population. ALA is a large 
and complex association with many ways of 
serving; the members of our profession “have 

varied talents, and a notable tradition of serv- 
ice. The job to be done will take the best 
efforts of all of us. What we accomplish will 
be limited only by our own vision and willing- 
ness to devote ourselves to the task. 
1 





Who's Who in Library 
Service 


The Council of Who’s Who in Library Serv- 
ice, a representative group of librarians associ- 
ated with the Columbia Univ ersity School of 
Library Service has made arrangements with 
the Grolier Society, Inc. of New York to pub- 
lish a third edition to be ready for distribution 
by or before the spring of 1955. The price will 
be $6.00 per volume, with a special pre-pub- 
lication price of $5.00. 

Questionnaires were mailed in January to 
me mbe ‘rs of national library associ Rate and to 
graduates of library schools accredited by the 
ALA. Any person who has not received a 
questionnaire by these means is invited to write 
to Box 44, 535 West 114th St., New York 2 37, 
N. Y. Please return your questionnaire im- 
mediately. No questionnaires received after 
April 15, 1954 can be included. 


Dana Awards 


Once again John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards will honor the best publicity of the 
year, in a contest sponsored by the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and the ALA Public Relations 
Committee. Entry blanks must be submitted 
by April 15, but scrapbooks showing a cross 
section of the library’s publicity need not be 
delivered until May 15. Entries are divided 
by type and size of the library, and all libraries 
are invited to enter. Entry blanks are availa- 
ble from the Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52; and from the 
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Headquarters Library, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. 


Nominations for 1955 
ALA Offices 


The ALA Nominating Committee needs your 
help. It has a big job to perform in obtaining 
the best possible | nominees for the following 
ALA offices: first vice-president (president- 
elect); second vice-president; two members of 
the Executive Board (four-year terms); six 
members of the ALA Council (four-year terms). 

Two candidates for each position will be set 
up, providing a total of twenty names. The 
committee cordially urges you to help in this 
important task of ‘selecting the best qualified 
librarians as candidates for these positions of 
great responsibility in our association. 

Only ALA members may serve as candidates 
for positions. Last year's committee con- 
sidered over 800 names and it is hoped that 
there will be a similar response this year from 
the membership. Please send your nomina- 
tions on or before May 15. Committee time 
will be saved if suggestions are sent to the 
chairman, although any committee member wil] 
be ‘glad to receive names. The committee 
members are: Virginia Chase, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Laura C. Colvin, School 
of Library Science, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass.; Harold L. Hamill, Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; Stanley L. West, 
University of Florida Libraries, Gainesville; 
Lewis C. Branscomb, Ohio State University Li- 
braries, Columbus, chairman. 
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aluable Guidance to Library Work Area Efficiency 
« « « G/W TECHNIPLAN BOOK 


MODULAR EQUIPMENT, steel TECHNI- 
PLAN, offers ready solution to the 
library's problems of space _utiliza- 
tion, flexibility, comfort and efficiency 
of workers and patrons. 


HERE 1S A wealth of suggestions, help- 
ful ideas, bearing on many of 
the vexatious situations confronting 
library administrators. Here are prac- 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


tical answers to questions relating to 
cramped space, inefficient arrange- 
ment, expanding needs, moderniza- 
tion, as well as planning equipment 
arrangements for new libraries. 
HUNDREDS of TECHNIPLAN installa- 
tions have won enthusiastic praise 
from the users of this engineered 
modular equipment. 


PLEASE OUTLINE your problems or 
interests; we shall then send your copy 
of the TECHNIPLAN Book promptly, 
and make the services of our library 
specialists available to you, without 
obligation, of course. 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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HE 
LOOKED 
FOR 

A MICROBE 





... AND 
FOUND 

A 
DINOSAUR 


It starts with just one question. “What 
does a microbe look like?’’ Peter wonders. A 
few seconds with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 
and he has the answer . . . in an article as 
accurate as constant revision can make it. 
But Peter doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, he reads on . . . and on. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly about 
microbes is buzzing with facts about 
dinosaurs! 





Here is a unique reference work that 
reinforces the librarian’s effort because it 
actually makes the child want to read. Put 
into everyday use, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 

. with its 20 large volumes covering 7,607 
pages, its 12,700 informative pictures, and 
over 40,000 alphabetized index: references 


and cross-references . . . is proving itself a 
valuable asset in libraries everywhere. 
Write today for complete information 
on the newest edition. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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Lake Minnetonka 





MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Big Bowstring Lake 


Try a Minnesota Vacation 


BETTY ENGEBRETSON 


Summer Rambles in the West and Minnesota 
as a Home for Invalids, popular treatises of 
the 1850's and 1870’s, ionlt many a tourist and 
landseeker to Minnesota. Minnesota as a Va- 
cation Spot for Librarians, 1954, a mythical 
volume, might be somewhat less lavish in its 
style but could still capture the fancy of li- 
brarians planning to attend the ALA Confer- 
ence in the Twin Cities in June. 

What would such a book emphasize as being 
particularly interesting about Minnesota? Its 
infinite variety, surely. “Here,” the writer 
could exclaim, “are an endless number of things 
to see and do. Have you seen Minnesota’s 
great iron ranges, the Cuyuna, the Mesabi, and 
the Vermilion? Have you seen her ancient 
Pipestone quarries, sacred to Indians for many 
centuries? Have you launched a canoe on one 
of her beautiful border lakes, once the route 
of the gay voyageurs? Have you traveled 
across her gently rolling prairies ‘and through 
the valleys of the Minnesota and Mississippi 
rivers? Did you know that at Itasca state park, 
you can wade across the headwaters of the 
mighty Mississippi?” At this point, the author 
might begin to have difficulty finding adjec- 
tives, and “the reader might find the barrage of 
questions a little w earing. 


of the Minneapolis Public 
Library here continues the 
series of articles concerning 
the Twin Cities Conference. 
The first article by Miss 
Engebretson appeared in the 
February issue. 


BETTY ENGEBRETSON 
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But whatever your particular taste might be 
in scenery or activity, there will be something 
that you will enjoy in Minnesota, whether you 
plan to spend a day or several weeks. 

If your time is limited, you might enjoy short 
trips ‘of fifty or sixty miles through the Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix river valleys. One route, 
along the Mississippi, will take you through 
some of Minnesota's old river towns: Hastings, 
where the General William Le Duc mansion is 
still a landmark for sightseers, even though the 
town’s famed aerial bridge has now been razed; 
Nininger, now a ghost town, but once Ignatius 
Donnelly’s utopian dream city; Red Wing, set 
amid magnificent river bluffs and nationally 
known for its pottery works. Finally, you will 
come to the place where the river widens to 
form Lake Pepin, Father Hennepin’s “Lake of 
Tears.” Here the Frontenac Inn was once one 
of the fashionable resorts of its day. 

Another short trip is one to the valley of the 
St. Croix river and the old lumbering towns 
of Stillwater, Marine-on-St. Croix, and Taylor’s 
Falls. Dining at the Lowell Inn ‘and canoeing 
or fishing on the river are among the attractions 
at Stillwater. At Taylor’s Falls and Interstate 
Park are the Dalles of the St. Croix. Here, 
the water rushes through a great gorge carved 
out by the river. Easily recognizable are the 
rock formations: the Devil’s Chair, the Old 
Man of the Dalles, Elephant’s Head, and the 
Maltese Cross. Some of you might enjoy a 
canoe trip, downstream, from Taylor’s Falls to 
Stillwater, a distance of about 26 miles. 

Having come as far as the Twin Cities, you 
probably would not want to miss seeing Duluth, 
on the shore of Lake Superior and 150 miles 
from Minneapolis. Distinctive features of the 
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city are the harbor and aerial lift bridge, the 
ore docks and huge grain elevators, and Minne- 
sota Point, stretching out into the bay. With 
Duluth as a base, you can take trips to the cities 
of the iron range, or can take the famous 
“North Shore” drive along Lake Superior. 
Whether you have time to travel the twenty-six 
miles to Two Harbors, or the two hundred 
miles to Port Arthur, Canada, the North Shore 
drive will provide some of Minnesota’s most 
spectacular scenery. In your enthusiasm over 
the more obvious attractions, such as the 
beautiful state park at Gooseberry Falls, Silver 
Creek Cliff, or Split Rock Lighthouse, do not 
forget to investigate the hiking trails and fishing 
streams along the way. Branching off from the 
North Shore drive are two routes to the wilder- 
ness canoe country. At Illgen City, sixty miles 
from Duluth, the Ely-Finland trail will take 
you to Ely, starting point for many canoe ex- 
peditions. The Gunflint Trail begins at Grand 
Marais, 110 miles from Duluth, and curves 
north and west for nearly sixty miles. Should 
you have the impression that the canoe country 
is too rugged for ordinary mortals, you may set 
your mind at rest. A vacation here can be as 
strenuous or as relaxing as an individual may 





One original and one additional section. Each 
section, 3 feet wide, 3/2 feet high, 16 inches 
deep. Book capacity of each section 150 books, 
75 on each side. Add more sections as you 
need them. 
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desire. Whether you want to carry canoe and 
pack into the wilderness for a week or two of 
fishing and “roughing it”; whether you prefer 
simply to hike over portage trails, or to sit on 
the front porch of your cabin and watch the 
birds and chipmunks, you may do it with 
perfect equanimity. Accommodations along 
the North Shore drive, Gunflint and Ely- 
Finland trails, as well as in the area around 
Ely, are as varied as the tastes of the people 
who come. You will find modern heel and 
lodges operating on the American plan, house- 
keeping cabins, both modern or semi-modern; or 
camping grounds, if you want to bring your 
own tent and sleeping bag. Wilderness out- 
fitters can supply equipment for those who do 
not want to bring their own. 

There are many more resort areas and inter- 
esting places to see: The Paul Bunyan country 
in the Brainerd area, Mille Lacs, one of Minne- 
sota’s most popular lakes for fishing; and the 
lake country surrounding Alexandria, Detroit 
Lakes, and Fergus Falls. 

A post conference tour of the North Shore 
and surrounding area has been planned by the 
local committee. Details, prices, etc. will be 
announced in a later issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


Need more 
BOOK SPACE? 


Here are some of the ways you can find it, 
with counter height, double faced Shelving. 


As Attractive Islands 


=—ss-c8 


To Form Aisles 


es 
SS | ———- 


Made of quarter sawed oak in light or dark 


To Partition Corners 


finish and selected maple in light (blond) 
or mellow maple finish. Immediate delivery. 
Write for prices and additional information. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 
Furniture 
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THAT BEARDED ONE 
By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON 








about an unusual bear, 


y by Nicolas Mordvinoff. 
s Ages 6-10. 
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BOBBY 


AND HIS BAND 


By SALLY SCOTT. By the author of 
Jonathan and Binky's Fire — another 
easy-reading book for beginners, writ- 
ten with imagination and humor. 
Wash drawings by Beth Krush. 
Ages 6-9. February. $2.00 


WINTER DANGER 


By WILLIAM O., STEELE, A story of 
frontier life in the 1700's — authen- 
tic Americana by the author of Wild- 
ernéss Journey and Buffalo Knife. 
Line drawings by Paul Galdone. 
Ages 8-12. February. $2.25 


GHOST CAT 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. According to 
an old Ozark belief, stray cats bring 
bad luck, but ten-year-old Glory 
proves how wrong the superstition is. 
Line drawings by Reisie Lonette. 
Ages 8-12. March, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY N. Y. 17 


A tall tale from French Canada 
distinguished for the robust and 
rollicking humor in both text 


and pictures. Line drawings 


March. $2.50 
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BIGITY ANNE 


By HELEN F, DARINGER, Anne’s 

' dilemma, when her engineer father 
is away and the temporary house- 
keeper proves unkind, is solved in 

a heartwarming, often humorous 
way. Line drawings by Don Sibley. 
Ages 8-12. March. $2.50 














Half Magic 


By EDWARD EAGER 


A delightful fantasty in the E. Nesbit 
tradition, in which an ancient coin 
turns a dull summer 
into a series of magical 
adventures for four 
children. Line drawings 
y N. M. Bodecker. 
Ages 8-12. 


March. $2.75 
ae oa 
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THE 
SHOOTING STAR 


By MARGOT BENARY-ISBERT. A 

charming story, told with fine un- 

. derstanding, of a little girl and her 
mother who spend a winter in 

Switzerland. Line drawings by 

Oscar Liebman. 
Ages 8-12. 







February. $2,25 
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Newhery-Caldecott 


Joseph 


Krumgold 





THE NEWBERY AWARD for the most distin- 
guished book for children written in 1953 goes 
to Joseph Krumgold for . . . And Now Miguel, 
published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. This is a first book by Mr. Krumgold, 
who is well-known as a film writer and pro- 
ducer, especially for his documentary films for 
the State Department. For his work in direct- 
ing and writing a new type of factual story- 
film, he has won wide approval and earned 
awards at film festivals. One of his docu- 
mentary films for use abroad is the basis for 
this award-winning book and its story is one 
that actually happened. Mr. Krumgold lived 
with Miguel’ s family while he was directing the 
film. As a result of that visit, he is raising 
sheep as a hobby on his New Jersey farm and 
has a regular correspondence with members of 
the family. 

And Now Miguel, an unforgettable story, 
is the sensitive portrayal of a twelve-year- old 
boy’s yearning to be considered grown-up 
enough to join the men of his family in taking 
the sheep to summer pasture in the mountains. 
His sheep-raising family and their life near 
Taos come to life with extraordinary reality as 
Miguel tells his story. The book is illustrated 
by Jean Charlot with finely interpretive line 
drawings. 

Runners-up for the award are: Claire H. 
Bishop—All Alone, Viking; Meindert DeJong 
—Shadrach, Harper; Meindert DeJong—Hurry 
Home, Candy, Harper; Clara Ingram Judson— 
Theodore Roosevelt, Fighting Patriot, Wilcox; 
Mary Buff—Magic Maize, Houghton. 

The announcement of the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards was made on March 8, from the 
office of Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the 
medals. Virginia Haviland, chairman of the 
1953 Newbery-Caldecott Committee, presented 
the medals to the winners. The official pres- 
entation will take place as usual at the New- 
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1933 


ViRGINIA HAVILAND 


CHAIRMAN, NEWBERY-CALDECOTT COMMITTEE 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Ludwig 
Bemelmans 





VIKING PRESS 


bery-Caldecott dinner in June during the ALA 
meeting in Minneapolis. 

The Caldecott Award goes this year to 
Ludwig Bemelmans for the illustrations in his 
own picture book, Madeline’s Rescue, pub- 
lished by the Viking Press. 

Born in Austria, Mr. Bemelmans came to 
this country at the age of sixteen and has 
traveled widely since in the Americas and 
Europe. While working in New York City 
hotels as a young man, he studied painting in 
his spare time. It was the Tyrolean landscapes 
he painted on the windowshades in his apart- 
ment that later brought him to the attention of 
May Massee of the Viking Press and led to his 
first picturebook, Hansi, which is a story of 
his childhood in Austria. 

Mr. Bemelmans is well-known for a number 
of books for children, especially for his earlier 
picture book about the same little girl, Made- 
line, Viking, 1939. Others include Hansi, 
Viking, 1934; The Golden Basket, Viking, 
1936; Castle Number Nine, Viking, 1937; 
Quito Express, Viking, 1938; Sunshine, Simon 
& Schuster, 1950; and The Happy Place, Little, 
1952. 

The storytelling drawings for Madeline’s 
Rescue have great originality and humor. 
Richly detailed doublespreads with Paris back- 
grounds, showing Madeline’s rescue from the 
Seine by the dog Genevieve and her school’s 
adoption of the dog, are beautifully repro- 
duced in full color. Two-color sketches and a 
gaily rhymed text complete a picture book. 

Runners-up for the award are: Robert Mc- 
Closkey—Journey Cake, Ho! Viking; Jean Char- 
lot, illus.—When Will the World Be Mine?, 
Miriam Schlein, William R. Scott; Marcia 
Brown, illus.—Steadfast Tin Soldier, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Scribner; Maurice Sendak, 
illus—A Very Special House, Ruth Krauss, 

Harper; Abe Birnbaum—Green Eyes, Capitol. 
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Distinguished Children’s Books of 1953 


SELECTED BY THE Book EVALUATION COMMITTEE, CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
DIvISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Steadfast Tin Soldier, by Hans Christian An- 
dersen. Translated by M. R. James. Illustrated 
by Marcia Brown. Scribner. 

Imaginative drawings, delicate in line and soft in color, inter- 


pret the story and strengthen the mood of this timeless favorite. 


Finnegan II, His Nine Lives, by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. [Illustrated by Kate Seredy. Viking. 
Perceptive writing and expressive illustrations distinguish a 

story which follows an alley-born cat from his rescue from a 

New York City drain pipe to a contented but adventurous life on 


a New Hampshire farm. 


America Before Man, by Elizabeth Chesley Baity. 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls. Viking. 
An extremely readable, illuminating, and scientifically sound 
record of the geologic history of this continent and the develop 


ment of its plant and animal life. 


Madeline’s Rescue, by Ludwig Bemelmans. _ IIlus- 
trated by the author. Viking. 
Here again in a beguiling sequel to Madeline are the ‘‘twelve 
little girls in two straight lines’’ against a background of glow- 


ing scenes of Paris. 


The Ark, by Margot Benary-Isbert. Translated by 
Clara and Richard Winston. Harcourt. 
4 moving story of the courage and hopes of a refugee family 
struggling to rebuild their lives in post-war Germany. Timely in 
its realistic picture of the effects of war, timeless in its portrayal 


of warm family life. 


Marcus and Narcissa Whitman, Pioneers of Ore- 
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gon, by James Henry Daugherty. Illustrated by 

the author. Viking. 

Based on Narcissa Whitman’s letters and journal, this com- 
pelling account reveals in spirited text and vigorous illustrations 
the heroic character of the pioneer couple who faced uncountable 


dangers to follow their calling. 


Hurry Home, Candy, by Meindert DeJong.  Illus- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
The author displays unusual empathic ability in this com- 
passionate, realistic yet unmelodramatic story of a little stray 


log’s year of wandering, alone, hungry, and afraid. 


Shadrach, by Meindert DeJong. Illustrated by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
4 rare understanding of childhood emotions makes this poig- 
nant story of a small boy’s anticipation of and devotion to a pet 
rabbit a memorable reading experience for both children and 


their parents, Sensitive pen and ink drawings. 


Pitschi, by Hans Fischer. Illustrated by the author. 
Harcourt. 
Sprightly pictures, spiced with color, humor, and enchanting 
letail, give freshness to the tale of a discontented kitten who 


wanted to be something else. 


Pet of the Met, by Lydia and Don Freeman. _II- 
lustrated by the authors. Viking. 
4 music-loving mouse and a mouse-eating cat meet on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House during a performance of 
The Magic Flute. The pictures, alive with color, rhythm, and 


humor, do full justice to the glamorous setting 
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Which Was Witch? by Eleanore Myers Jewett. 
Illustrated by Taro Yashima. Viking. 
Skillfully narrated and beautifully illustrated tales of ghosts 
and magic from Korea reflect the background and culture of 


the country and its people. 


A Very Special House, by Ruth Krauss. Illustrated 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
In an original, completely childlike, and ebullient picture book, 
author and artist have created a make-believe house where a 
small boy may do, without restriction, all the things he dreams 


of doing. 


. . . And Now Miguel, by Joseph Krumgold. _II- 
lustrated by Jean Charlot. Crowell. 


4 memorable and deeply moving story of a family of New 
Mexican sheepherders, in which Miguel, neither child nor man, 
tells of his great longing to accompany men and sheep to summer 
pasture, and expresses his need to be recognized as a maturing 


individual. Harmonious illustrations, 
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And Now Miguel 


Mr. Revere and I, by Robert Lawson. Illustrated 
by the author. Little. 
Episodes in the career of Paul Revere as revealed by his horse, 
Scheherazade, once on ardent Tory. Told with delightful tongue 


in-cheek humor yet with a keen sense of time, place, and people. 


An Otter’s Story, by Emil E. Liers. Illustrated by 
Tony Palazzo. Viking. 
An absorbing story and gn authentic portrayal of the life of an 
otter family written from firsthand knowledge. Beautifully de- 


signed and illustrated, 


Burma Boy, by Willis Lindquist. Illustrations by 
Nicholas Mordvinoff. Whittlesey. 
Simply told yet highly dramatic story of a Burmese boy whose 
love for and faith in an elephant give him the courage to halt 
and capture the elephant when it goes wild and charges the 


village. Fine illustrations enhance story and setting. 


Martin Luther, by May Yonge McNeer and Lynd 
Ward. Illustrations by Lynd Ward. Abingdon. 


Lucid text and striking illustrations clarify a difficult subject 
and bring to life both the man and his times. 
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The Borrowers, by Mary Norton. Illustrated by 

Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. 

True imagination and artistry have created unforgettable char- 
acters and an endearing miniature world in this fantasy about a 
family of little people who dwell in a quiet, orderly house and 
live, comfortably but dangerously, by borrowing from its human 


inhabitants. Perfectly detailed drawings. 


Journey Cake, Ho! by Ruth Sawyer. Illustrated by 
Robert McCloskey. Viking. 
The collaboration of a gifted story-teller and a talented artist 
has resulted in a flavorsome and rollicking new version of the old 


folk tale of the pancake. 


The Village Tree, by Taro Yashima. Illustrated by 
the author. Viking. 
In distinctive action pictures, fresh and eloquent in line and 
color, the author recalls boyhood fun in a Japanese village where 
a huge tree on the river bank was the center of activities. 


Committee members are: Effie Lee Morris, East 
79th st. Branch, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman; Leone F. Garvey, Public Library, Berk- 
eley, Cal.; Helen E. Kinsey, The Booklist, ALA; 
Elizabeth Miller, Bacon Memorial Library, West- 
bury, Long Island, N.Y.; Jean Gardiner Smith, 
Carnegie-Lawther Library, Red Wing, Minn. 
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The Fifth Anniversary of 


TAE 


Charles W. Pellett- 
AT\ ward her 


1950— JOHNNY TEXAS by Carol Hoff 
‘*Full of excitement and authentic history and has a certain 
quaint charm that must have belonged to the early German 


pioneers.” Library Journal 


Given the Texas Institute of Letters Juvenile Award for 1950. 
Trade List Price $2.95 Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.15 









1951—ALL-OF-A-KIND FAMILY by Sydney Taylor 

“On every distinguished list this year... being read and 

loved by little girls everywhere.”’ The Children’s Bookshelf 
Ruth G. Gagliardo 

Given the Isaac Siegal Memorial Award in 1952. 

Trade List Price $2.75 Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.01 


1952—THIRTY-ONE BROTHERS AND SISTERS 

by Reba Paeff Mirsky 
‘“*An unusual story about children in another land...A 
detailed matter-of-factness in the narrative helps convey a 
feeling of authenticity .. .’’ 


The author was given a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1953. 
Trade List Price $2.95 Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.15 


1953—ToRNADO JONES by Trella Lamson Dick 

“Brisk and appealing story of the friendship and summer 

adventures of two boys in the sandhill country of Nebraska.”’ 
Trade List Price $2.95 ALA Booklist 

Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.15 


and in 1954 it’s 
Little Wu and the Watermelons 


by Beatrice Liu Illustrated by Graham Peck 





A charming simple book about how Little Wu’s family became land- 
owners—of one small field—and how Little Wu helped. The author 
has lived in Little Wu’s village, and her story is warm with the homely 
details of everyday living. 

Trade List Price $2.50. Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $2.44 


Follett Library Book Co. 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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MAKING CLOTHES FOR YOUR LITTLE GIRL 


A Helen Nicol Tanous original! Many of the 30 million homemakers who 
sew (SATURDAY EVENING POST, 1-30-54) will want to read this 
book. Tells how to make much nicer clothes than ready-mades at less than 
half the cost. Stresses practicality, beauty and fit. Includes wardrobe plan- 
ning; fabric selection; the hard-to-fit child; working with commercial pat- 
terns; using the author's own basic patterns of different dresses, jumpers, 
play-clothes, ‘“‘separates,” pajamas and robes . . . and 10 “no-pattern” 
garments. Over 300 illustrations, many in color ................. $2.95 


ELEMENTARY TOOL DESIGN 


E. A. Benson. At last, a suitable book for the beginner that tells the funda- 
mentals, purposes, procedure and technique of tool designing as a whole. 
There is no other! A progressive development, the book avoids technical 
discussions . . . is a flexible presentation that takes into consideration the 
standards and special practices of various drafting rooms. It assumes the 
reader has a knowledge limited to mechanical drawing and general ma- 
chine shop practice. Has 174 illustrations and lengthy appendix of figures, 
symbols, definitions, formulas and abbreviations ................. $4.76 


ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE MAKING 


J. L. Feirer. For home craftsmen past the beginner stage. Thousands of 
them now have home power tools and want to reproduce the MODERN 
furniture styles for which the tools were designed. This book tells them 
how—what-to-make and how-to-make-it . . . contains literally hundreds 
of ideas. Covers selection, design, planning, construction and special prob- 
lems. Over 200 pages on the 9 most common power tools, including jigs. 
Emphasizes developing reader's OWN IDEAS. 400 pages . . . over 300 
up-to-date SONOS. é66%.5<xkess sos cane FORRES SITE UT ERT $4.95 


ARITHMETIC FOR PRINTERS—Revised 


]. W. Auble. This coverage of arithmetic in its application to printing has 
been brought up to date to conform with modern printshop practices. 
Every problem is based on typical cases in the print shop of today . . . 
develops print shop mathematics in close combination with composition 
and presswork problems, step-by-step. Includes the most widely accepted 
theories of mathematics as applied to spacing, copyfitting, balance, propor- 
tion and estimating. Places emphasis on most-used calculations. A definite 
“must” for printing, advertising and publishing people ........... $2.72 


A.L.A. Booklisted 


TAILORING SUITS THE PROFESSIONAL WAY 
C. Poulin. Just REVISED by the author. Reveals complete practical methods of ART OF WOODTURNING 


making trousers, coats, vests and skirts. Shows faster ways of working, easily analyzed 


Y 
¢ 
} 
} 








I 
drafting, clear understanding of mechanics. Presented in sequence best suited for W. W. Klenke. Revised and en- i 
beginners. Avoids lengthy word descriptions and shows all operations in 198 draw- larged. Comprehensive coverage, from 1 
ings and photos. EXPLAINS FITTING IN DETAIL—cutting, pressing, stitching, spindle turning to faceplate work, of y 
PRERTUTING, GEFUMING 20. Pc vccccscaccesccvccdees cocsgaarertevssececcssens $4.50 how to turn out objects of utility and | 


beauty. More than 70 projects 


CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER over 120 clear illustrations .... $3.85 


R, M. Home. Not only A.L.A. listed, but also chosen one of the best technical books 
of 1952, Here is a splendid reference for those doing manipulative work, studying 


the raw materials ot investigating historical aspects. There’s a great deal of practical, f 
precise information for ootuaiianal and sauahae . . . also much to broaden, stimu- PRACTICE OF PRINTING 
late and inspire. It’s the AUTHORITATIVE book on the craft ..............$4.50 | 
R. W. Polk. Revised and enlarged. 
COMPLETE MEAT COOKBOOK Has latest pines on new —_ 
: ; : d stamdard practices. Cov- 
B. B. McLean & T. H. Campbell. The ONLY book with everything about meats in opments oe : 
the home—the best way to BUY ... STORE... PREPARE. . SERVE. Contains ¢8. everything from job — —— 
nearly 2000 recipes for EVERY meat dish, plain and fancy, for every budget need. finished product . . . every branch o 
Includes soups, salads, foreign cookery, chafing dishes, large quantity recipes. 560 the trade, including gravure and 
RGNS «oo RE TIE iy ico ckins leo dcp Seek CPE eahe es Wha Neese oes $5.95 GE 6.4 k0ks ohseensnebonemeasne $4.75 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 473 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
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Takes A ae. 


rie aif 


back to THIS 


PLASTI-KLEER® Detuxe Binders can really take it! 


Shown above, for example, is the Vinyl transparent 
cover of a Deluxe Binder, “scrunched” down by 
hand. Let go — and cover goes right back to origi- 
nal form . . . smooth, flat, not the slightest damage. 
*TWO TYPES: a) Cat. #510 — for flat or inclined display. 
b) Cat, #520 — for upright display. 
All DeLuxe Binders have simple locking device which per- 
mits changing in 30 seconds. 


See our new Catalog for full information and prices. 


a DC bro-dart 
For colorful display of reading TGRe a ada 
room periodicals. Protect maga- 


zines from wear. Sizes for all LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


publications. 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET » NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


A “The Display Way! 





To 
, ets 
etait. 









Increasing numbers of librarians are learning that 
NOW’s weekly display form of journalism has 
practical as well as decorative value. NOW’s 
multi-colored maps, unusual photographs, accu- 
rate, concise news stories, and elaborate once- 
a-month Special Editions, make it an unbeatable 
cele] Ml UM eA ae tite lela Melati te 
sage center’ area. And NOW topics will stimulate 
interest in many books on your shelves. 


See NOW for yourself ... 





Clip and mail coupon 


PLEASE SEND ME A FREE 


News Map SAMPLE COPY OF NOW ... 


of the Week, 
1441 Cleveland 





a Ave., 
Illustrated are repre- 
sentative issues of Chicago 10, 
NOW, 38 by 25 inches illinois City State 
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Overdue Finds 


He was a kind of travelling missionary in his way. A hefty talker, too. His eyes were 
twinkling now and I could see him warming up. 

“Lord!” he said, “when you sell a man a book you don’t sell him just twelve ounces of paper 
and. ink and glue—you sell him a whole new life. Love and friendship and humor and ships at 
sea by night— there’s all heaven and earth in a book, a real book I mean. Jiminy! If I were 
the baker or the butcher or the broom huckster, people would run to the gate when I came by— 
just waiting for my stuff. And here I go loaded with a salvation—yes, ma’am salvation 
for their little, stunted minds—and it’s hard to make ’em see it. . That’s what this country 
needs—more books!” 

Christopher Morley 
Parnassus on Wheels 


Submitted by: Sister Jane Marie, C.D.P., librarian 
Our Lady of the Lake High School, San Antonio, Texas 


4 FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds,’’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, III. 














. The Pictorial Encyclopedia 
with a Personality All Its Own! 

For home and school. 

Text puts meaning into bare facts. 
Adequate but not technical. 

Color pictures with story-telling captions. 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
is an enjoyable educational adventure. 

Twelve beautiful volumes. 

Also matching HOBBIES and 
STUDY GUIDE. Moderately priced. 


PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


Thousands of commen- 6 North Michigan Avenue « Chleage 
dation letters on file in 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA e JR. INSTRUCTOR e BOOK TRAILS 
our office. 
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DISTINGUISHED 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS OF 


LIBRARIANS L 
SAVES WAYS ON COPIES... 

he NEw CON 
To EA@-CONSTAT 


TOURA 


rove, Gox'on | || Wall Last Longer 


»-sized, = 
om exact copies only ¢ In 


pennies each. (5) a, 
Add all these savings 4 


you ll —_ Corr ins : os 
I<TAT as J < om | thd 
CONST Guaranteed. | | Bound to Stay Bound 


meth« yd! : 
WRITE For FREE 


4 7 * 
BROCHURE. Binding 


Catalogs and Lists on Request 


New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 








Librarians are in agreement 


We have a strong feeling that 
a bookmobile should be de- 
signed and built to fit in- 
dividual requirements of the 
individual library. A recent 
survey shows that a majority 
of librarians feel the same 
way we do. This may be a 
key reason why GERSTENS- 
LAGER is “America's big 


name in Bookmobiles." 





Gerstenslager 
“iss.” BOOKMOBILES 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


HO a 





Materials and equipment mentioned in _ this 
column are selected on the basis of general library 
interest. No test or endorsement of any product 
is implied. Inquiries for detailed descriptions of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerned. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT for library use, for any- 
thing from a dozen copies to thousands of copies, 
is a specialty of the Heyer Corporation. Stencil, 
spirit, or gelatin processes are at your finger tips 
with complete machines ranging from small, inex- 
pensive types to the big ones that will print almost 
anything you need. Needless to say, all kinds of 
miscellaneous accessories are offered. Ask for the 
Golden Anniversary Catalog—write to the Heyer 
Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD LONGEVITY can be extended 
to two or three times by the use of a new pickup 
with wrist action, utilizing lifetime lubricated 
bronze bearings to lower lateral pressure on record 
grooves to less than 2 grams. Another feature of 
the pickup is the use of a micarta mounting swivel 
which insulates the pickup for separate grounding, 
an important feature in hi-fi systems. This new 
pickup is standard on all Califone transcription 
players. Further information is available from 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. 


SPRING-TIME is the time to take a new look at 
your library. Does it need a little re-furbishing, a 
little more glamor? Perhaps it needs New Life, 
which coincidentally is the name of Sjostrom’s line 
of library furniture. Designed for flexibility and 
durability, New Life furnishings are thrilling in 
their functional beauty. Write to John E. Sjostrom 
Co., 1717 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa., for more 
information about their equipment and_three- 
dimensional planning. 


A CONVERSATION PIECE for your library or a 
center of interest in keeping with a spring display 
can be found in an attractive May-pole that is so 
inexpensive your budget won't even feel it. Write 
to Library Products, Inc., Sturgis, Michigan for 
more information. 


SPRING RAINS won't be responsible for trails of 
mud and water across your clean floor if you pro- 
vide tots and adults with a place to leave dripping 
umbrellas and rubbers. The Stormrak provides 
places for nine pairs of rubbers—more for children 
—and 8 umbrellas; it’s quality built for years of 
use. Write to Vogel-Peterson Co., 1127 W. 37th 
St., Chicago 9, for information about the Stormrak, 
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or for that matter, any type of coat and hat rack, 
lockers, etc. 

INCREASED CIRCULATION of the classic juvenile 
and young people’s books is made possible when 
you offer an attractive looking book. Your readers 
will always look at a book that has a striking bind- 
ing. Picture Covers have sturdy buckram for their 
base, and they feature modern art work, and spe- 
cial plastic inks that outlast ordinary printing ink. 
Yet the manufacturer claims the price is no higher 
than other prebindings or chitin: Write for 
a sample cover and other information; address 
Picture Cover Bindings, Inc., 33 Nassau Ave., 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES by using tubular steel 
folding table legs. All it takes is a screwdriver, a 
sheet of heavy plywood, and the folding legs, that 
won't collapse yet fold easily for storage. Com- 
plete leg kit for one table costs only $9.95, and 
special Testa are offered to libraries. For more 
information, write to Tablecrafters, Robert E. 
Adams Co., 1622 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WEEKLY NEWS SERVICE NOW offers a new 
standard for the display of its everchanging digest 
of significant news. This publication, measuring 
88 x 25 inches, sometimes 
poses a problem for its most 
advantageous display. The 
illustrated = spun-aluminum 
frame, on its modern base, is 
readily portable, can be 
pe anywhere in the li- 

rary, and is offered to li- 
braries virtually at cost. An 
open space at the top of the 
frame gives you an oppor- 
tunity to include messages 
regarding new books, or tie- 
ins with the ne.s of the 
week at an easily seen van- 
tage point. For more infor- 
mation about NOW and its 
eye-catching display stand- 
ard, write to Mr. Robert Scott, News Map of the 
Week, 1441 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 10, II. 


PERIODICAL COVERS in transparent plastic featur- 
ing new leatherette backbone construction to rein- 
force the greatest point of wear, are available at 
prices —s from 40¢ to 75¢ each. These covers 
are made of heavy weight blue-tinted acetate, 
bound all around with blue leatherette, and have a 
wide leatherette strip along the backbone to give 
extra strength. Write to Joshua Meier Co., Inc., 
153 W. 23d St., New York, N.Y. 
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Help, Help, Help! 


Help For Your 
PROBLEMS! 


and who doesn’t have them ? 


If you are concerned with cataloging and find 
yourself aground on a reef of trouble— 


JOIN the DIVISION of CATALOGING and CLASSIFICATION 


Consult the New Futt-TIMe EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, and find smooth sailing ahead. 

She will advise you, or refer you to an authority 
on your special problem. 

She will also speak to your regional group on the 
latest cataloging methods, 

and will represent the best interests of catalogers 
in A.L.A. activities.* 


The Division of Cataloging and Classification will help you, but at the 
same time, it needs your support. Its work is invaluable to the profession! 
At present, under its auspices work is going forward toward a revision of the 
A.L.A. Code, and the setting up of special schemes for cataloging music and 
audio-visual material; and intensive studies are being made of subject 
headings and classification. The Journal of Cataloging and Classification, 
which all members are privileged to receive, will keep you informed on 
these things. 


FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE DIVISION, WRITE TO 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


(Membership in A.L.A. entitles you to membership 
in one division at no extra cost. For each additional 
division, add 20% of your regular dues payment, 
but not more than $2.) 


* THE NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE DI- 
VISION OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
WILL BE AT A.L.A. HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO 
AFTER MAY 15, 1954. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


Mrs. Stevenson is on an informational study tour 
as a guest of the German Federal Government to 
visit German Libraries. Consequently, in the in- 
terim she will be writing letters via this column. 
The first one was received from Frankfurt on 
February 14. 


We were met in Frankfurt on the 8th by Frau 
Dr. Thiry and taken directly by train to Bonn for 
a week of intensive briefing, conferring, official 
entertaining and sightseeing. Our entire party of 
about 25 people (doctors, lawyers, university ad- 
ministrators, museum people and librarians) spent 
two long sessions with officials of the German 
government at which time they talked to us about 
German problems in law, education, public health, 
the position of German women, the Soviet Zone, 
and refugees and expellees; and we asked many 
questions. On Thursday we were driven out to 
Bad Godesberg for a briefing session with members 
of the Office of the U. S. High Commissioner of 
Germany. They gave us a brief resume of the 
work of HICOG, B= then talked particularly about 
the Public Affairs and Exchange Programs. On 
Friday we returned to Bad Godesberg to the offices 
of the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (situated 
in the most magnificently ugly old home on the 
Rhine) for a conference with Frau Dr. von Busse 
about our schedules, and a discussion of their work 
by the president, Professor Dr. Ludwig Raiser. 
The Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft is a private 
body whose membership is made up of the German 
Universities, Scientific Academies and Scientific 
Associations. Since Germany has no equivalent of 
our foundations, which have contributed so largely 
to American research, the Forschungsgemeinschaft 
fills that position in Germany, raising funds for 
research grants to individuals, and for the assist- 
ance of the poorer universities. The German gov- 
ernment sot industry contribute funds also to the 
Forschungesgemeinschaft. 

Between these official visits we have been hand- 
somely entertained. The State Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, Professor Hallstein gave us a reception 
at the Palais Schaumburg, beautiful palace on the 
Rhine, once the home ot Princess Victoria, sister 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II, and now the offices of Presi- 
dent Henss and Chancellor Adenauer. His Magni- 
ficence, Professor Dr. Paul Martini, Rector of the 
University of Bonn gave us a reception in newly 
restored quarters in the university. The univer- 
sity is housed in the palace of a former Arch- 
bishop, a very handsome building in the French 
Baroque, built about 125 years ago. The univer- 
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sity was severely damaged in the war, but restora- 
tion is pretty well along. The Ober burgermeister 
of Bonn gave us a reception at the Rathaus, 
another French Baroque structure of 1745—also 
restored. 

The Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft had some 
of the group, including the librarians, for dinner at 
Nieden-Dollendorf, a small town across the Rhine. 
This was typical of the good German restaurant 
in its furnishing, food sol service. The beautiful 
tile stoves heating its rooms took me back to 
stories read in childhood when all Germany seemed 
a land peopled from Grimm. Here I had the 
opportunity to present the official greetings of 
ALA and President Ludington to the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft. 

In German universities there is apparently very 
little cooperation between the Central Library and 
the Seminar libraries. There is no catalog of the 
holdings of the Seminar Libraries. In Bonn, the 
budget for the Central Library is one fifth of the 
total library budget, the remainder going to the 
Seminars. The great losses among small private 
libraries during the war has made many people 
turn to university libraries for books, and the li- 
braries are open to all serious scholars. The 
Laender of Westphalia makes a special grant an- 
nually of 125,000 DM to the university to replace 
books lost in the war. 

At Cologne University we visited Dr. Rudolf 
Juchhoff who talked to us at some length about 
their two special projects. One of these is the 
Union Catalog of Foreign books published since 
1939 and owned by German research libraries. 
The first edition of this catalog was published in 
1950, and the new edition to be published this year 
will list acquisitions since that date. This work 
is self supporting, being paid for by subscriptions 
from 130 libraries. Their other big project is a 
union catalog of the library holdings of North 
Rhine-W estphalia, also to be finished this year, 
both big achievements. 

The Cologne University library carries on its 
business in extremely cramped quarters (we heard 
the familiar most pressing problems in both of 
these hearts fei space, personnel) but they 
have what may be the longest stack in the world— 
660 kilometers. 

Tomorrow we visit Dr. Eppelsheimer, dean of 
German librarians, head of the University Library, 
the Public Libraries, and the Deutsche Bibliothek, 
and Dr. Gertrud Gelderblom, whom many Ameri- 
can librarians will remember from her visit of 
three years ago. 
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_ MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


. offers dependable service in supplying 
books and periodicals, new and sec- 
ondhand, in Science, Medicine and 
Technology, at current rates of ex- 
change. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS AND 
DUPLICATE LISTS. 


LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, 


Albert Daub, President 
122 East 55th Street, 


N.Y. 22, N.Y. 








Unequaled for strength, / 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 
Write today for complete facts! 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 183 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





SAVE TIME 
Use A 


STURGIS 
READING PROJECT 


This Summer 


Write For 
1954 


VACATION READING 
FOLDER 


By Sturgis 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS INC. 


P.O. Box 552 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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Motel Rates— June Conference 


Supplementing the schedule of rates for 
Minneapolis hotels (ALA Bulletin, January, 
1954, p. 38) this list may be of interest to those 
planning to drive to the Twin Cities Confer- 
ence. 


Boulevard Motel, Highway 65, 5637 Lyndale 
Ave. S. (no housekeeping) 


Single (one person) $5.50 
Double (two persons) 7.50 
Twin 8.00 
Rollaway bed added 1.00 
3 persons 8.50 
4 persons 9.00 


Paul Bunyan Motel, Highway 51, 2965 N. 
Snelling Ave., St. Paul (garage and house- 


keeping ) 
Single $5.00 
Double 7.00 
Rollaway bed added 1.00 
3 persons 9.00 
4 persons 10.00 


Lakeland Hotel, 4025 Highway No. 7 at W. 
Lake St. (housekeeping) 


Double (no singles available) $7.50 
Twin 8.00 
Rollaway bed added 1.00 


Minneapolis Suburban Motel, Highway 52, 


Robinsdale, Minn. 
Double (no singles available) $6.00 
Twin 7.00 
Rollaway bed added 1.50 


Parkway Motor Court, 4757 Hiawatha Ave. (no 


housekeeping) 


Single $6.00 
Double (same rate for either) 6.00 
Rollaway bed added 2.00 

9.50 


4 persons 


Twin City Motel, Highway 8 (same as Twin 
City Motor Court) (housekeeping) 


Single $4.00 
Double 6.00 
Twin 6.00 
3 persons 7.00 
4 persons 8.00 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 


“Lrprarians, like all good teachers, are bound 
by their own honesty; they can only open doors 
and point the way. But unless they can do that 
there will be only a few accidental triumphs of the 
free mind in our society.” Lyman Bryson of Co- 
lumbia University characterizes librarians in this 
way in his foreward to The Public Library in 
American Life, a 1954 publication by Emestine 
Rose (Columbia University press, $3.25). 

Our own Grace Stevenson has contributed the 
lead-off article in the Library Journal’s February 1 
issue (“Adult Education Plans”). Martha Grey 
and Mildred Mathews, have written interestingly 
of the programs in Cincinnati and New York in 
“Adult Education Pioneers” and “Readers’ Serv- 
ices” in anticipation of the 30th anniversary of 
library adult education. 

Do you KNow how reviews are selected for the 
USQBR? Read about it in “The United States 
Quarterly Book Review” by its editor, Joseph P. 
Blickensderfer in D. C. Libraries for January. 

THE LATEsT state survey to be issued is the 
Missouri one, entitled Improving Public Library 
Service in Missouri, which is presented by the 
Missouri Libraries Planning Committee (available 
from the State Library in Jefferson City). The 
Library Development Committee of the New Jer- 
sey Library Association has done a similar fact- 
finding study, called Library Service for the People 
of New Jersey, which can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Public and School Libraries Service in 
the Dept. of Educ., Trenton. 

RaLpH EvLtswortn’s paper “The University Li- 
brary, Center of Study and Development” delivered 
at the dedication of the new University of Georgia 
Library on November 19th is included in the 
Winter issue of The Southeastern Librarian. 

Tue Ixurwors Library Association has been hard 
at work compiling manuals. One result of this 
labor is a Conference Manual (available for $1.25 
from Gregg-Moore Co., 322 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 6) which is a tool to help plan and run a 
convention. A second result is an Organization 
Manual, which was issued as the December 1953 
number of the ILA Record (Subscription $1.00 
per year, Alice J. Appell, Business Mgr., University 
of Illinois Library, Urbana). 

ANOTHER STATE library association that has been 
working on an organization manual is Kansas. It 
has issued the tentative draft of the Kansas Library 
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Film Libraries 
Adult Education 
Association Manuals 






Association Policies and Procedures. 

A Goop ARTICLE on how others see us is by Gli- 
ceria S. Dimaculangan, in School Libraries for De- 
cember. The experiences of this Philippine li- 
brarian observing “School Libraries in the United 
States” were varied and interesting. The same 
issue of School Libraries contains articles on stu- 
dent assistant organizations by Annabelle Koonce 
(“Student Assistant’s Organizations”) and Mildred 
Ramaker (Milwaukee’s Student Librarians’ Associ- 
ation”). 

Directory of 2660 16mm Film Libraries, Bulle- 
tin 1953, No. 7 of the U. S. Office of Education, 
by Seerley Reid and Anita Carpenter is now avail- 
able from the Supt. of Documents for 50 cents. 

THE ANNUAL list on “Books for the Teen Age” 
appears in the January issue of the Branch Library 
Book News of the New York Public Library (25 
cents from NYPL). 

A RESUME of the proceedings of the Adult Edu- 
cation Work Shop, held at the University of Wash- 
ington last October is given in “New Goals for 
Adult Education” in the Nov.-Dec. issue of the 
Library News Bulletin (Wash. State Lib. publica- 
tion). 

A REPORT based on the comprehensive study 
of reading interests and needs of young people has 
been written by Vernon Ives in The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals for February. Librarians will want to read 
this article, entitled “Teen-age Reading.” (Re- 
printed from ALA Bulletin, Oct., 1953). 

BriBLIOTHERAPY is an old subject that is experi- 
encing a new impetus. Melvin C. Oathout’s 
article in the Library Quarterly for January on 
“Censorship and Mental Patients” will be of par- 
ticular interest to hospital librarians and other 
bibliotherapists. 

RECENT PROCEDURE manuals for cataloging have 
been prepared by Catherine W. Wetterling for the 
New Jersey Public and School Library Services 
Bureau. These are Manual of Cataloging Proce- 
dures for Typed Cards and Manual of Cataloging 
Procedures for Wilson Cards. 

THe workincs of bookmobile service is well ex- 
plained by Paxton Price in “Bookmobiles on the 
Missouri Landscape” in State Government for 
January. 

“A PaTRON is the life blood of this and every 
other library” is one of the items included in Mar- 
garet Van Dussen’s description of a library patron 
—reproduced on the front cover of Illinois Libraries 
for January. 
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Showers of New Books ...-.-.--- 


Buying List of Books for Small Libraries. 
Orrilla T. Blackshear. 8th ed. 1954. 224p. Price to be announced. 


A list of approximately 1800 basic titles published, for the most part, from 1945 to 
1953. Arranged by decimal classification with suggested subject headings, and 
simple classification numbers for nonfiction titles. Materials grouped for the librar- 
ian’s convenience include: reference works, aids to book selection, sources of free 
and inexpensive materials, librarians’ tools, and books for young people. L.C. card 
numbers, Wilson catalog cards, and paper-bound editions are indicated where 
available. A “must,” in either the new or well established small library, for the 
librarian without opportunity to examine books before purchase and without access 
to expensive bibliographic tools. 


Guide to Reference Books: 7th ed. Supplement 1950- 
1952. 
Winchell and Johnson. 1954. 140p. $3.25. 


Lists and describes some 1000 reference works in all fields, published from 1950 
through 1952. Includes, in addition, a few earlier titles omitted from the 7th edition 
and some published in the first half of 1953. 


Federal Services to Nonfederal Libraries. 
Phillips Temple. 1954, Price to be announced. 


A register of the many and diverse services of Federal libraries and agencies to 
nonfederal libraries, and a description of the current policies and programs of the 
U.S. government as they relate to libraries. Prepared to serve as a basis for the 
formulation of ALA policy towards these library policies and programs, this study 
is largely a valuable handbook to Federal library services heretofore unknown to 
many librarians. The multifarious services are listed alphabetically by subject and 
include, for example, Audio-Visual Aids; Catalog Cards—Distribution; Microfilm 
Projects and Services; Translation Services. The book also contains a brief sum- 
mary of existing literature on Federal services and resources, an analysis of Federal 
policies governing these services, and a consideration of the Library Services Bill. 


A.T.L.A. Index to Religious Periodical Literature, 
1949-1952. 


An Author and Subject Index to Periodical Literature, Including an 
Author Index to Book Reviews. Prepared by Libraries of the American 
Theological Library Association and compiled and edited by J. Stillson 
Judah with the assistance of Leslie Joan Ziegler. 1953. 229p. Cloth, $6; 
Paper, $5. 


An index to 31 religious periodicals—not indexed in Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature or in International Index to Periodicals—such as Baptist Quarterly, 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, and Jewish Quarterly Review. Compiled with the 
assistance of 22 theological seminaries. 


A.L.A. Membership Directory, 1953. 
1954. 375p. $5. 


Names and addresses, with divisional affiliation, if any, of complete ALA member- 
ship as of November 1, 1953. Among new features: Membership by States, and 
county libraries and branches serving populations of 200,000 or more. Also lists 
national, state, provincial, and local library associations, agencies, supervisors, 
periodicals; ALA Conferences and membership 1876-1953; accredited library schools. 
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FOR THE RECORD Fs 


The ALA Council took the following action at 
its meetings during the Midwinter Meeting Febru- 
ary 4 and 5, 1954: : 

Constitution and Bylaws: Preliminary action 
was completed on the following amendments to 
the Constitution and Bylaws which are now ready 
for vote of the membership at the Minneapolis 
Conference: 

Article VII, Section 2 (Constitution)—to read: 
Next to the last line “The Finance Committee shall 
have all of the accounts of the Association, in- 
cluding those of the trustees of the endowment 
funds, audited by certified public accountants and 
shall report to the Association annually. . . .” 

Article II, Section 5 (Bylaws)—to read: . “Section 
5. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of the 
Association and of the Council, may be authorized 
by the Executive Board between meetings. Such 
mail votes shall be conducted under the same re- 
quirements as votes at meetings, except that for 
votes by Council, 50 percent of the voting member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum and a three-fourths 
mé ajority of those voting shall be required to carry. 

“The Executive Board shall have authority to set 
the time limit during which votes will be recorded 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within 30 days from the 
day the text of the ballot or question voted upon 
was mailed properly addressed to those entitled to 
vote on the matter involved. In the case of a vote 
by mail by the Association, the Executive Board 
may designate publication of the ballot or question 
submitted in the official journal of the Association 
as the appropriate method of submitting the matter 
to the members for their determination.” 

Article V. Chapters (Bylaws)—to read: 

“Section 1 

(a) The purpose of a chapter is to promote 
general library service and librarianship within its 
geographic area and to cooperate in the promotion 
of general and joint enterprises with the American 
Library Association and other library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of the 
American Library Association in any state, prov- 
ince, territory or region in which a majority of the 
ALA members residing within the area involved 
and voting on the issue favors such action; pro- 
vided, however, that the total number of persons 
voting on the issue shall not be less than ten a 
cent of the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area. A regional chapter may consist 
of any area compose -d of three or more contiguous 
states or provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial or regional 
sas association may, at its request, be desig- 
nated a chapter of the American Library Associa- 
tion provide -d a majority of the ALA members re- 
siding in the area involved voting on the issue is 
in favor of such action; provided, however, that the 
total number of persons voting on the issue shall 
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not be less than ten percent of the total number of 
ALA members residing within the area involved, 
and provided further that there is no conflict be- 
tween the constitution and bylaws of the associa- 
tion involved and the constitution and bylaws of 
the American Library Association. The Council 
shall fix the interim period within which time exist- 
ing chapters must apply for a formal redesignation 
as a chapter in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(d) A member of the American Library Associa- 
tion who is also a member of more than one state 
or territorial chapter shall be accredited only to the 
chapter in the state in which he works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the American 
Library Association shall exist in any state, prov- 
ince or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial or territorial association may be .included 
in more than one such region. 

Sec, 2. A chapter may adopt its own constitution 
and bylaws subject to the certification of the ALA 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws that there 
is no conflict between the constitution and bylaws 
of the chapter and that of the ALA. All amend- 
ments by ALA chapters shall be subject to similar 
certification. A chapter may admit members who 
are not members of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority within 
the American Library Association in respect to all 
programs and policies which concern only the area 
for which the chapter is responsible provided they 
are not inconsistent with any programs and policies 
established by the ALA Council. Any chapter 
may establish committees and boards which 
parallel national committees and boards in order to 
carry out over-all programs within its own area 
and to maintain liaison’ between its members and 
the national committees and boards. State, provin- 
cial and territorial chapters may establish local 
chapters within the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes inac- 
tive or fails to comply with the provisions of this 
Article.” 

The Council passed a motion directing the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to notify previously established 
ALA local chapters that as of February 4, 1954, 
according to the amendment to Article V, Section 
3, ratified by Council in 1952, status as ALA chap- 
ter is dissolved. 

Committee on Boards and Committees. Upon 
recommendation of the Committee on B&C, Coun- 
cil discontinued the following Committees: Com- 
mittee on the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association; Out of Print Books Committee. 

Council created the following Committees: E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award Committee, with 
functions established as follows: To prepare and 
revise as needed, the specifications for the award; 
to publicize it through appropriate channels; to set 
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PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 





SPECIAL COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


age ac Say 
nncacla SUMMER SESSION 
You'll really enjoy studying this summer on Minne- 
sota’s cool, friendly campus, bordered by the historic 
Mississippi, close to the cultural, shopping and entertain- 
ment areas of two large cities, and just 15 minutes from 
six enticing lakes! 
A nationally recognized staff of professors, augmented 
by a group of outstanding guests, offers more than 1000 
courses in every field of science and education. Included 
are special workshops in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, Higher Educa- 
tion, Guidance, and Human Relations. —=_—* 
Notable library and laboratory facilities present an 
unusual opportunity for research and graduate work... 
an exciting program of concerts, plays, lectures and social 
events, assures stimulating recreation. Enroll for either or 
both of two independent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. 
SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 901 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


MIinNEAPOLIS 14 MIinnNeESOTA 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
request us to ¢ recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 
THE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the avery and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 


covers all fields in educational work from pre- 


school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
AND HARD- 
OUT-OF-PRINT “fo.85° BOOKS 
Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high pomesteas of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 


collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 
SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
ou cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
You NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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up the procedure for inviting and evaluating candi- 
dates; to carry through the selection procedure; to 
notify the ALA Executive Secretary of the winner 
for official announcement from ALA Headquarters. 

The Council approved that the Committee shall 
consist of five members, and shall include one 
member chosen to represent each of the following 
organizations: AASL, DLCYP and BEL. 

Committee on State Legislative Action, with func- 
tions established as follows: To present suggested 
library Legislative Proposals to the Drafting Com- 
mittee of the Council of State Governments by 
July 1, 1954, if possible, with a view to gaining the 
support of the Drafting Committee in presenting 
these proposals to all state legislatures in time for 
consideration in 1955. 

Establishment of a Round Table. Upon recom- 
mendation of a Council committee appointed to 
consider a petition for the establishment of a round 
table, Council established the Audio-Visual Round 
Table and approved the following purposes of the 
group: 

1. To promote closer relationship among librar- 
ians engaged in audio-visual work. 


2. To bring these librarians together for in- 
formal discussions of mutual problems and for 
programs and workshops on these problems. 





3. To serve as a clearing house for information 
on problems in the field of audio-visual activities. 


4. To cooperate with other committees and agen- 
cies having similar functions and interests. 

Affiliation. Upon recommendation of a special 
Council committee appointed to study the Constitu- 
tion of the Association of American Library 
Schools, which had requested affiliation with ALA, 
|.and in accordance with Article X of the Bylaws, 
Council voted approval of its request to affiliate 
| with ALA. 
| Resolutions Adopted. 
| adopted by the Council: 


Two resolutions were 


Universal Copyright Convention 


“The American Library Association whole- 
heartedly supports the ratification of the Universal 
Copyright Convention now pending before the 
Senate. We believe that the effective and com- 
| prehensive protection, here and abroad, of the 
rights of authors and composers is a fundamental 
moral responsibility, and express the hope that by 
the ratification of this Convention the United States 
will at last take its proper place with other coun- 
tries in the mutual granting of this protection.”— 
presented by the Subcommittee on Copyright, 
Book Acquisition Committee 








Retirement Income Legislation 


| “WHEREAS the retirement income of librarians is 
in many cases inadequate, especially in view of the 
effects of inflation in recent years, and 
WHEREAS almost nine million persons on retire- 
| ment income are already exempted from the pay- 
| ment of federal income tax on certain types of re- 
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tirement income above individual exemptions, and 
WHEREAS the Mason Bill (HR 5180) now before 
Congress has been analyzed by the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration and found to contain reason- 
able and desirable provisions on the exemption of 
retirement income of all persons, 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED That the 
Council of the American library Association 
heartily endorses the Mason Bill, HR 5180, and 
strongly urges on the members of Congress the 
enactment of this measure into law.”—presented 
by the Board on Personnel Administration. 


Council heard reports from the President, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, the Association Executive Secre- 
tary, the Chairman of the Committee on Divisional 
Relations, the Chairman of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship on accreditation, the Chairman of 
the Board on International Relations, the Chairman 
of the Federal Relations Committee, the Chairman 
of the Public Documents Committee, the chairman 
of the Special Committee on Federal State Rela- 
tions and the Director of the Washington Office. 
The Executive Secretary asked Council and mem- 
bership opinion concerning the use of the down- 
town area for the Midwinter Meetings and reported 
that it is not possible to secure appropriate dates 
for 1955. Dissatisfaction was shown with present 
arrangements and opinion was divided between re- 
turning to the Edgewater Beach and negotiating 
further with the hotels in the Loop area. The 
Headquarters staff was directed to explore pos- 
sibilities in the Loop area to see if priorities can 
be established in a hotel that can adequately 
accommodate the Midwinter Meeting. 

The Grolier Society Award Committee presented 
the following statement of specifications for the 
1954 award. This was approved by the ALA 
Executive Board. Nominations must be sent to 
the chairman of the committee, Harriet I. Carter, 
chairman, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, by April 10, 1954, Decision on the win- 
ner of the award will be made by May 1, 1954. 
The winner will be announced at the Minneapolis 
ALA Conference. 

This annual award of $500 and a scroll or plaque 
will be given by ALA in recognition of the achieve- 
ments of “a librarian in a community or school 
who has made an unusual contribution to the 
stimulation and guidance of reading by children 
and young people.” 

1. The nominee must be a salaried librarian who 
spends the major part of his time in work with 
children and young people and is employed in any 
type of established a my school or other library. 

2. Consideration will be given to nominees re- 
gardless of size of library, size of area served, or 
geographical area, and is not limited to the United 
States. 

3. The award will be given for unusual and valu- 
able contributions made either over a period of 
years or one particular contribution of lasting 
value. Fundamentally, the contribution should be 
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marked by reading guidance given children and 
young people over and above the daily routine; it 
should be a planned program of reading guidance 
which has led to a continuing, evident and marked 
development of reading by individuals, and a rais- 
ing of their reading standards. Direct, personal 
contact with books and children rather than in- 
direct work, such as promotion by publicity 
methods, will weigh heavily in the selection. 


4. The work to be considered will not be confined 
to children only, but will include work with 
young people of all ages through high school. 

5. Nominations will be accepted from library 
and educational associations such as state library 
agencies, state school library supervisors, national, 
state and regional school and children’s library 
associations, state library associations, other organ- 
ized groups, and from individuals. 

6. Nominations must be accompanied by 5 
copies of a statement of achievement a by 
the nominating group or individual. Letters in 
support of the nominations will be accepted. 

7. The committee will endeavor, either first-hand 
or by delegation, to verify the statements made in 
support of nominations. 





Library Public Relations Award 


The subject of the 1954 LPRC Publicity 
Award will be based on the American Heritage 
idea, whether or not supported by the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation. 

Some of the points to be brought out in the 
report of the publicity for the program are: 
Newspaper releases; leaflets or flyers; radio or 
TV announcements; staff members as speakers 
to publicize the program; outside speakers; co- 
operation of other community groups; pictures 
of exhibits; pictures of meetings; other. 

April 15 is the deadline for the reports to be 
mailed to Dorothy E. Henry, chairman, at 
Sussex County Library, Newton, New Jersey. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
Member NAT A 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, and is based on monthly 
circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative sample 
of all U. S. Public Libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1940) population. Each index value 
is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current circulation figure is 
divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Table 1. Annual Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 1939-53 (1939-100). 


1939 °40 °41 42 43, ‘44 "45°46 ‘47 48 "49 °50 51 °52 °53 


Index Value 100 98 90 80 75 75 75 76 76 76 82 8 86 89 92 
% Juvenile 33 31 34 36 36 388 38 38 42 42 45 44 44 49 49 
% Adult Fiction 46 48 44 48 42 40 40 $9 35 35 32 31 30 27 27 
% Adult Non-Fiction 21 21 2321 seweeesaesaesaeHse sh eee 


Table 2. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 1952 to Date 
(Corre senapoating anaes rs of 1939 = 100) 





1952 1953 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 

Mar. June § Sept. — Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Radon 2X V is 93 90 93 92 90 95 95 97 
% Juvenile 47 50 43 52 49 50 50 51 
% Adult Fiction 27 27 33 ra! 26 27 oT 3S 
2 





% Adult Non-Fiction 26 23 24 24 25 23 23 
Note: Some of these percentages are based on report from only 39 to 41 libraries, since not all 41 
libraries are able to supply all the needed data. 





Cards on Atlas Offered ACRL Staff Appointment 


To better acquaint library staff members and Cynthia A. Saidel is the new ACRL publica- 
the public with the resources of the Commercial tions officer and has been at he: adquarters since 


Atlas and Marketing Guide, Rand McNally & January 4. She graduated from the University 
Co. is making avs ailable a set of 14 library = — of New Hampshire 
cards with suitable subject headings showing in 1949 and received 
the extensive information to be found. her M.S. in L.S. from 

A complete set of the 14 cards is available to Columbia in 1952. 
any library without charge. It is not necessary She has taken gradu- 
to be a subscriber to the Commercial Atlas in ate courses at McGill 
order to obtain the cards. Write to Rand Mc- University and Cath- 
Nally & Co. P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. olic University of 
America. 

Miss Saidel’s prin- 
cipal library experi- 
ence has been with 
the Library of Con- 
gress where she was 


CLA Awards Dinner 


Dinner will be held at 7:30 P.M.. June 22, at 
the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis. Tickets are 





$6.50. Reservations with check or money Cynthia Seidet head of the Order 


order may be sent to Mrs. Ila H. Higbie, Unit. She comes to ACRL after a year with 
Children’s Dept., Minneapolis Public Library. the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Library. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile. 1950 Dodge 
chassis. Completely equipped. Very good con- 
dition. An excellent buy for any library consider- 
ing purchasing a bookmobile. For particulars write 
to Gilmore C. Aarestad, Chief Librarian, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

WANTED 


U. S. Government publications, monthly catalog; 
November 1945 and index 1940. Please quote. 
Univ. of Detroit Library, 4001 W. MceNichols 
Road, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


East 


CATALOG and Reference Librarian for small 
live public library, community, unusual cultural 
opportunities, 25 miles north of Boston. Library 
degree. Salary $3000 to $3500, depending on 
qualifications. Month’s vacation, 40 hour week. 
This position will be open June 1. Apply: Me- 
morial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 


TWO positions open for L.S. graduates, at start- 
ing salaries of $3473 without experience. Assist- 
ant to Children’s Librarian for busy Children’s 
Room. Also Adult Assistant for circulation, refer- 
ence, and half-time cataloging. 5 day, 40 hour 
week, one month’s vacation, N. Y. State retirement. 
Suburban library 40 minutes from N.Y.C. 1954 
graduates may apply. B 628. 


CATALOG librarian to assume charge of all 
aspects of the cataloging department of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary Library at Philadel- 
phia. Apply: Miss M. J. Hort, 7301 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, 19, Penna. 


ROCHESTER, New York is an attractive resi- 
dential city—a good place to work and live. Open- 
ings for children, young people and adult service 
in branches and Main. Opportunity for subject 
specialization in 10 reference divisions. Salary 
scale—$3276—$3972, with 4 increments, 37% hour, 
5 day week. 27 days vacation, sick leave, New 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. — If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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York State retirement. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, 
Director, Rochester Public Library. 

CATALOG Librarian. Library school degree 
required. Experience desirable but not required. 
Salary $3170-$3650. Retirement benefits, annual 
and sick leave. Open July 1. Apply: Librarian, 
Concord Public Library, Concord, N.H. 


Southeast 


CHILDREN’S Librarian with degree in library 
science, experience and imagination. Youngish 
person preferred for attractive and progressive li- 
brary. 40 hour week. 4 weeks vacation. Salary 
open depending upon qualifications. Apply to Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Coral Gables, Florida. 

YOUNG woman needed as Assistant Librarian 
for challenging position with future. Require- 
ments: health, energy, ambition, creativeness, im- 
agination, love and knowledge of the arts, execu- 
tive ability, teacher, speaker. Salary $4200 with 
annual increments. Attractive, inexpensive living 
quarters. New library building in rapidly growing 
Southern college. State retirement, institutional 
hospitalization, generous holidays. B 621. 


WOMAN cataloger needed in rapidly growing 
Southern college. New library building, ideal 
working conditions. Living quarters are attractive 
and inexpensive. Salary $3000 with annual incre- 
ments. State retirement, institutional hospitaliza- 
tion, generous holidays. B 622. 


Midwest 


ASSISTANT Librarian for small public library 
in Northeastern Ohio. Library degree required, 
some experience preferred. Forty hour week, four 
weeks vacation, retirement. Salary $3500-$3800, 
depending upon qualification. B 597. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: BLS degree, some ex- 
perience in children’s work preferred but not e8- 
sential. Forty hour week, one month’s vaaction, 
eleven days sick leave, and retirement. Beginning 
salary $4000-$4200 advancing to $6300. New 
modern building in attractive Detroit suburb. 
Apply to Robert M. Orr, Grosse Pointe Public 
Library, 10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, 
Michigan. 

BRANCH Librarians for a public library in a 
city of 75,000 people, located near Chicago. Po- 
sitions start at $3400 and up for a B.A. with major 
in librarianship, 40 hour week, paid Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, pension 
plan. Write to City Library, Racine Public Li- 
brary, Racine, Wisconsin, for application form. 

HALF-TIME cataloger in medium-size college 
library. Seven miles from Ann Arbor. Good op- 
portunity for combining graduate study and pro- 
fessional library work. Experience and 5th year 
library degree required. Salary, $1900 on ten- 
month basis. Apply: E. W. Erickson, Librarian, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
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Mountain Plains 


CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. degree in 
library-minded town of 10,000 population in sunny 
Colorado. Beginning salary $3200, 40 hr. week, 
vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Apply: 
Eunice G. Cochrane, Librarian, Sterling Public 
Library, Sterling, Colorado. 

LIBRARIAN or assistant librarian for a progres- 
sive library with record and picture collections, 
fine children’s department, good circulation, staff 
of 5, cooperative Sad. Sick leave, month’s va- 
cation, Social Security, salary inviting, according 
to. qualifications. Challenging positions with prom- 
ising futures, worth investigating. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Grand Island, Nebraska. 


Hawaii 


CATALOGER in charge. College and ac- 


credited library school degrees required. Four 
years experience. Under Civil Service. Salary 
$3825 with yearly increments to $4575. Apply: 


Librarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 


Pacific Northwest 


CATALOG librarian for Pacific Northwest uni- 
versity in large city with mountains and sea within 
easy reach. $3500 to begin. 5 day, 40 hr. week, 
faculty status, month’s vacation, sick leave, social 
security. Opportunity for some professional library 
study. Professional degree onlliand but not re- 
quired if compensated for by experience. Pleasant, 
alert, adaptable young woman. June 1. B 623. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian: Salary $275-$315 per 
month, depending upon qualifications. Driver 
furnished. 24 days vacation, sick leave, Social 
Security. Whitman County Public Library, Colfax, 
Washington. 


Canada 


ASSISTANT Librarian. Vancouver (B.C.) Pub- 
lic Library; graduate of accredited library school 
with at least five years administrative experience; 
building experience desirable; age, not over 45; 
salary based on experience and qualifications. 
Apply: Personnel Office, 401 Main St., Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada. 

LIBRARIAN. Vancouver (B.C.) Public Library, 
Science and Technology Division; graduate of ac- 
credited library school, preferably with experience 
in science reference work; science undergraduate 
background desirable; salary—$244-$341; based on 
experience. Apply: Personnel Office, 401 Main St., 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., M.S.L.S. de- 
grees, delighted with current employment, excel- 
lent references, desires teaching position or Library 
Workshop director and consultant work on Library 
School staff for Summer, 1954, Experience: all 
phases of organization and administration of col- 
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lege and school library work, teaching background 
including teaching of Library Service, Publicity, 
and work as counselor, LIBRARY WORKSHOP 
organizer and consultant, specialist in Children’s 
and Young Adult’s Library Service, intense work in 
Bibliography and Reference Services, special study 
in field of Cataloging. B 592. 


HEAD-LIBRARIAN, male, with rich profes- 
sional experience in large and small public li- 
braries; good record of promotion development and 
public relation, imaginative and aggressive, seeks 
challenging top position in east or middle west. 


HIGH School Librarian desires summer position. 
B.S. and A.B. from ALA accredited library school. 
Library and teaching experience in elementary and 
high schools. Reference or young people’s work in 
public or college library preferred. B 616. 


SUMMER teaching position wanted by librarian, 
M.A., B.L.S. Has had experience in public, school, 
government, and special libraries. Has taught in 
accredited library school. Specialty: cataloging. B 
624. 

WOMAN librarian, B.A., B.L.S., desires position 
to use fluent knowledge of foreign languages and 
literature. B 625. 


MAN, Ph.D.: History; B.S. in L.S. Experience: 
documents, order dept. and reference work. Ob- 
jective: advancement to directorship of college, 
university or research library. B 626. 


COLLEGE or university—A.B., M.S. (Library 
Science), M.Ed. (Guidance). Woman. Successful 
——* in teaching, school and college library 
admin., ref. and cataloging. Desires position 
teaching, or library admin. or ref. within a radius 
of 100 miles of Pittsburgh, Penna. B 627. 


EXPERIENCED cataloger, foreign languages, 
humanities, used to L.C. classification, desires po- 
sition as head cataloger in college or research li- 
brary or as first assistant in Cat. Dept. of large 
university library. B 629. 


MAN, M.A.L.S., experience as general librarian 
and as cataloger, interested in position either as 
cataloger or as librarian. With inquiries send full 
information about position. B 630. 


TEACHER-—Librarian—certified for Connecticut 
and New Jersey, wishes permanent 9 months posi- 
tion in New England. M.S. Columbia Library 


School. College and public library background. 
Married male, 44. Graduate student at present. 
B 581. 


Copies of Summary Reports of 1954 
Midwinter Meetings are still available for 


$1.00 from Leo Weins, ALA Head- 
quarters, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11. 
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University of North Carolina— 
Law Building Addition, Manning Hall 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 


Librarian: Lucille Elliott 
Architect: Raymond H. Weeks, Inc. 
General Contractor: King-Hunter, Inc. 
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The University of North Carolina’s Manning Hall 
is one of the distinguished modern American librar- 
ies which have selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment. We consider it an honor to have played 
a role in the creation of this notable structure dedi- 
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cated to the advancement of education in America. 


YOURS ON REQUEST : Colorful VMP library book- 
stack equipment catalog. Write Dept. ALA-4. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 


Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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“.-4f all my jobs 
were made as easy!’ 


—has been the quick reaction of hundreds of school and public librarians 
all over the country upon seeing these Childcraft teaching aids. Based on 
actual use in cooperating schools which are listed in each program, they 
help you to go directly to whatever extra material, aids and ideas a Kin- 
dergarten, Ist, 2nd, or 3rd Grade teacher is seeking. 


Easy to use. Each teaching aid suggests successful Fall, Winter, and Spring 
school activities. All are developed step by step: preparation, approach, 
activities, evaluation. Over 2000 references provide appropriate songs, 
stories, exhibits, experiments and projects. 

Proved practical. All contents are the result of daily teaching experiences 
in widely different types of schools. 

Make your library service to teachers of young children easier . . . and 
save time too! Simply fill in the coupon below. 


ird, For? € 
Taft, Dez 


America’s famous 
child development plan 


State ° ° ° Sota? 
Field Enterprises, Educational Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





